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FACT &®& COMMENT 





HE manufacturers of wall-paper have recently 

been in conference with the Commercial Economy 

Board in Washington, to consider the suggestion that 

they produce only one line of patterns 

Checking Up every two years, thus releasing a great 

IVaste Effort. many men for war service, designers, 
block cutters, etc. 

It is the contention of the Government that under 
normal conditions there are vastly more designs pro- 
duced in all lines of manufacture than are necessary. 
Men in the trade know this. In the past few years 
various trades have taken up the subject and have dis- 
cussed ways and means of checking this frenzied pro- 
duction of new patterns, new patterns, new patterns— 
reproductions of some other man’s ideas or to take the 
place of some of their own successful patterns that 
have been rendered useless as sellers because repro- 
duced in cheaper form. But it has never been possible 
to formulate a plan whereby all manufacturers in a 
trade would pledge themselves to any definite agree- 
ment; they were all afraid of each other. 

If now the Commercial Economy Board take 
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action it would at least give the trades involved an op- 
portunity of discovering whether or not they haven't 
been wasting money in senseless production and repro- 
duction of many bad and indifferent patterns forced 
and uninspired. If the ruling applies to wall-paper it 
will, undoubtedly, apply to other lines—upholstery, 
carpets, dress silks, jewelry and innumerable things 
decorative. In any event fewer patterns in a line will 
not lessen the aggregate sales. What does a woman 
care whether or not a thing is just produced; she buys 
what she likes; it matters little to her whether it was 
made last month or last year, many of the best things 
are reproductions, not made in the last year, but in the 
last century. 

The August, 1917, issue of “Tre UPnorsterer” 
suggested to the Commercial Economy Board that if 
they were to consider reducing unnecessary labor in a 
factory thus releasing people for Government service, 
that it might be wise to start to discourage the employ- 
ment of labor on pirated designs. Not only is the re- 
production of designs already on the market a form of 
unfair competition, but it is obviously unnecessary 
work and a great waste of man power. If it is decided 
that conditions do not justify so many new patterns it 
is logical to assume that the things that a manufacturer 
produces shall be his own and not pirated. It is pos- 











sible that if manufacturers produced one line in a year 
design piracy would automatically disappear because 
every manufacturer would at least have a year to get 
the good of a new pattern and would pay the designer 
more money for originality. 

We suggested at the same time that the Commer- 
cial Xconomy Board should call the attention of buyers 
to the great expense that follows their lack of consid- 
eration for the visiting traveling men. With hotel and 
railroad expenses at top-notch, no traveling man can 
afford to lay around town awaiting the procrastination 
and vacillation of the buyer. Any custom which wastes 
time and material should be summarily done away 
with. 

Perhaps the spirit of patriotism might arouse that 
respect for property ownership that has not been 
aroused by the war. Whatever will be done will be on 
the recommendation of the Commercial Economy 
Board and in these time it is rather dangerous for an 
individual or trade to fail in the proper respect of a 
recommendation. 


N AUGUST 31 the Man-Power Bill, designed to 

increase the American army to a total of 5,000,000 

men and push the war with the utmost vigor to a vic- 

torious conclusion, was passed by 

Man-Power Bill Congress and then, after several 

to Win the War. minor points were settled, was 
signed by the President. 

This bill, which is even more sweeping than the 
previous draft act, requires every man not already 
registered, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
to register on the day fixed by Presidential proclama- 
tion (September 12). It is estimated that this new bill 
will require the registration on one day of 13,000,000 
men or about one-third more than were. called for 
registration in the first draft. 

It has been very carefully explained over the 
signature of Provost-Marshal General FE. H. Crowder 
and with the approval of the Secretary of War, New- 
ton T. Baker, that, “Industries will not lose men who 
are absolutely essential to them and families will not 
lose their bread winners. But every man must reg- 
ister.” State headquarters and local boards have been 
advised to hold themselves in readiness to proceed 
promptly with their work upon the day set aside for 
registration, September 12. 

Intirely aside from the powers which the new law 
confers upon the Government, it is essential that the 
public afford the fullest measure of co-operation and 
the war department has implicit confidence that the 
response of the men who are required to register under 
the new law will be as patriotic and as complete as 
that which marked the registration of June 5, 1917. 

Fundamentally the processes of the selective draft 
rest upon the principle of heroic sacrifice that has 


made of the American army in this war an establish- 
ment faithful to the best traditions of the American 
people. Now, as in the previous registration, the man- 
hood of Ameyica is to be given opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its undying loyalty to the Republic, and to 
manifest its faith in those principles of free govern- 
ment for which the civilized nations of the world are 
battling in the most momentous war of the ages. 


Eigen date of August 21, the War Trade Board 
issued a list of commodities which may be ex- 
ported to European Holland and Denmark proper, and 
in this list are several articles of inter- 
est to our trade. 

We note particularly: “Carpets, 
Oriental of high value;’ “Household 
Furnishings and Equipments, manu- 
factured of wood, iron or steel’; “Lace, hand made, 
such as Maltese”; “Office Furniture, Equipments and 
Supplies” ; “Trimmings, silk” ; ““Wall-Paper.” 

The whole list covers about one hundred items and 
it is evident from the nature of the articles that may be 
exported, that an effort is being made to encourage ex- 
portation of as large a variety of commodities as may 
be safely permitted. 

It must be borne in mind that the War Trade Board 
has many things to consider. There is not only the 
conservation of labor in the manufacturing of certain 
less essential products, but there is also the necessity 
for the exportation of merchandise in order to keep up 
the value of the dollar abroad. This consideration 
brings about permission for the export of some prod- 
ucts which are purely luxuries and of others which are 
by no means plentiful in this country. 


Encouraging 
Commodity 
Exchange. 





A NATIONAL TRADE-MARK. 

HE Merchants’ Association of New York has 

given careful consideration to the proposal that 
a national trade-mark be adopted, to distinguish 
American products sold in foreign markets. The asso- 
ciation has put forth certain definite reasons as to why 
it does not deem this idea of a national trade-mark a 
wise one. The chief objection of the association to 
the trade-mark idea, and a most plausible one, is that a 
trade-mark of this sort, if generally adopted, could and 
would be used by producers of inferior and often un- 
reliable merchandise, as well as by makers of the better 
grade already known abroad, and that this, in the long 
run, would bring into disrepute all American goods 
bearing the mark, since it would be impossible to con- 
trol and maintain a standard for all articles entitled to 
use the trade-mark. This is a point which will bear 
careful consideration. 
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AN EFFECTIVE USE OF CRETONNE 


exquisite color taste and well-selected pieces of fine furniture make a charming room in the Lakewood home 
where this photo was taken. 
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AN ADAPTATION OF THE JAPANESE 


esthetic and bodily comfort are combined in the treatment of this cheerful room. 
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STYLING 


For Thirty Years This Magazine Has Preached the Power of Suggestion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


We Have 


Urged Merchandise Houses to Display Their Goods with the View of Illustrating 
Their Possibilities, Let the Suggestion of Their Use Stimulate Desire for Possession 
and Keep Price a Subordinate Factor. 


T IS refreshing, in the mass of hackneyed advertis- 
ing phrases and stereotyped fashion cuts, which 
adorn (?) the advertising pages of the average 

newspaper, to find an illustration, or a method of ar- 
rangement, or a word picture, of some article that 


strikes a new and different 
note. 

We have a tremendous 
sympathy for the advertis- 
ing man of a department 
store who has the eternal 
grind, day after day, of try- 
ing to put into type or pic- 
ture, some new twist of ex- 
pression that will put life 
into a description of 
prosaic, inanimate mer- 
chandise. His job is by no 
means a simple one, be- 
cause in advertising, as in 
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will interest. 
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New Additions to Extensive Lines of 


“Biltwel” Upholstered Furniture 
Manufactured by GIMBEL BROTHERS onthe premises 
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UPHOLSTERED ! vy 
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Shropshire, $42.50 


| Materials are the very best procurable. The frames are 


| Shaped. dowelled, glued and set in vises in the upholstery sho; 
j Other “‘Biltwel” items are tempered a springs, burlap, web: 
bing, hair, moss and in some cases dow 

nglish decorative periods (tool Elizabethan, Geor- 





gian and Eighteenth Century—are the inspiration for design 





tion and plan his paragraplis and sentences for the way 
they will appear as well as for what they will say. 
Both advertisements convey the same information but 
there is a vast difference in the classes of readers they 
Not long since a manufacturer took a 


group of upholstery buyers 
to task for the character of 
the advertising undertaken 
by their firms. He depre- 
cated the crying of price, 
price, price, and stated that 
with but few exceptions 
department stores did not 
do any sound, constructive 
advertising. 

The reply to this crit- 
icism was: “According to 
the manner in which the 
average retail store is con- 


ducted, results have to be 
immediate, and the adver- 


| 

| and line of pattern t ’ 

| The styles ign are typical of our collection, for living | ib. 

==ed; |room, library, hall, parlor and some - Ce a pieces are Rainham, $49.09 
° ——_—--J | suitable for the “occ ~ ional piece” in room or boudoir. 

other lines of endeavor, ¥ | 


The complete line represent 
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Yet we do, on occa- 
find something new 
either in type, illustration 
or expression that “gets 
across” and this difference 
we characterize as “style.” 
Two firms may take the 
same materials, sell them 
at the same prices and ad- 
vertise them in the same 
newspaper. One man will 
give the bare facts concern- 
ing the merchandise, while 


sion, 


Westmoreland, 
$53.50 








Sandringham, 
$28.00 


Denim. 


The No Charge Upholstery Service 
Furniture purchased in the GIMBEL Upholstery Store will 
be upholstered without.charge for oo if at time of selection 
| material for the work is purchased h 
| Upholstery Fabrics—Our samaiaen stock includes tap- 
jestry, velour, damask, etc., at prices lower than we would have 
| to pay to replace them now at wholesale. 


‘New Comers to the “Biltwel” Line, 
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Hampshire, 
$45.50 Hardwick, $48.50 Re 2, $51.50 
GIMBELS UPHOLSTERY SECTION—Sizih Floor. 
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Lincolnshire, 
$110.00 


Cobham, $49.00 


Warwick, $48.50 
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| Versailles, $66.50 








day ; we haven’t the time to 
do any educational adver- 
tising. It is not for us to 
put anything into our ad- 
vertising except the price 
on the ticket.” 

If that be true, then 
there is something wrong 
with the way advertising 
expenses are appropriated. 


Every store, or in fact 
every business organiza- 


tion, to build up a clientele 


the other will dress his de- 


has got to do a certain 
scription with an illustra- 


( Brooklyn, New Jersey and Long Island Customers 
— —Direct to GIMBELS via Tubes and Subway ‘eed ° 
amount of promotive work 
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that is not strictly tied to the necessities of each day’s 
business. When horses and fine carriages created more 
comment than they do to-day, one of New York’s big- 
gest merchants took a special pride in the perfection 
of his delivery equipment. Handsomely matched car- 
riage teams, high-steppers, immaculate uniforms, and 
spotless paneled-body delivery wagons were his hobby. 
No one could argue that such an expense as this in- 
volved could be fairly charged up to the matter of 
delivering parcels, because an equally comprehensive 
service could have been main- 
tained at a very small part of the 
expense this unusual “style” 
necessitated, but what it meant in 
prestige and class was an adver- 
tising expense fully justi- 
fied in the character of the 
business to which it con- 
tributed. 

A like consideration 
is equally applicable to any 
other form of advertising, 
particularly a printed form. 

It is the poorest kind 
of economy to employ 
cheap or inadequate illus- 
trations. In this day when 
magazines of all descrip- 
tions employ the highest 
type of artists to embellish 
their covers and reading 
pages, it is almost an insult 
for an advertisement to 
flaunt poor art work as 
an illustration of mer- 
chandise. 

In the last number of 
this magazine we discussed the matter of co-operative 
department and window displays. The same control- 
ling factor of co-operation, “for the benefit of the 
store,” should dominate all forms of illustrated ad- 
vertising. 


As an example, let us suppose that in the prepara- 





From a Wanamaker furniture sale announcement. 








An advertising illustration of the average type. If the 

artist had shown a real mirror and dressing table, the 

illustration would have been doubly valuable in the 
store’s interests. 


tion of the advertising in connection with the August 
furniture sales all illustrations of furniture, instead of 
being merely the representation of the pieces on sale, 
should be shown in the environment where they would 
be eventually used. 

This would involve the representation of rugs, 
draperies, bric-a-brac, a human figure or two to give 
life to the picture, and the furniture man even if will- 
ing should not be charged with the entire expense of 
the illustration. It would not greatly matter if the fur- 

niture was not exactly detailed, if 

it was more suggestive than real, 
for after all the purpose of the ad- 
vertisement is to induce the cus- 
tomer to come to the store to 
examine the goods.  Illus- 
trations of the type we 
suggest are being employed 
by a number of progressive 
firms, even though, in some 
cases, these firms do not 
handle all of the articles 
pictured in their advertise- 


ment. 

RL The psychological 
ge value of an illustration 
74 which suggests comfort, 

| i ease, or luxury, is infinitely 

Ji | greater than the informa- 


tion conveyed when price is 
ie the chief thought. 

| Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to so picture furniture 
that it carries the psycho- 
logical suggestion of com- 
fort without being associ- 
ated with the room sur- 
roundings, or with a human figure; this is very well 
accomplished in the Gimbel Bros.’ advertisement of 
“Biltwell” furniture reproduced herewith, but for one 
who would pause to read through an advertisement like 
this, attracted by the advertisement alone, a hundred 
would scan the illustration if it offered a suggestion of 
the same pieces as a part of a comfortably furnished 
interior. 

To plan an advertisement requires a knowledge of 
the principles of advertising display, but to style an 
advertisement involves the study of the application of 
merchandise to the needs of one’s clientele, and neces- 
sitates the keeping in sight of the power of suggestion 
pictured ease and pictured comfort have upon the ob- 
server's imagination. 


HE stockholders of the Duffy-Powers Co., 
Rochester, have voted to increase the capital stock 


of the company from $650,000 to $1,000,000. 
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A BETTER 


HOMES 


INFLUENCE 


It Would Be Idle to Deny That Women Have Come Into a Broader and More 

Elevated Sphere of Life as a Result of Participation in War-Driven Industries. 

There Is Considerable Speculation as to What They Are Going to Do with the 

New Powers and Responsibilities They Have Acquired. Here Is the Opinion of 
a Il’estern Banker. 


statement recently made by an Iowa bank official, 
concerning the work of women on farms this 
year. We quote from his statement as follows: 

“They have done their bit following the binder, 
they have held the reins from the riding plow; they 
have manipulated gear-shifts and brake-lever on the 
tractor. Thousands upon thousands of the boys and 
young men of the farm have been called to the colors; 
there has been plenty of work left and but few 
workers; hence the women in the field, hundreds of 
them, thousands of them; women who belong to com- 
munity clubs, who can quote the verse of Allan Seeger, 
who can pronounce Rheims as even a Frenchman could 
understand. It is a foregone conclusion that when the 
harvest has been reaped, these women are going to de- 
mand a share of the profits for long-denied luxuries 
and conveniences. There will be many and many a 
farm kitchen remodeled and equipped with water- 
under-pressure systems this coming Winter. There 
will be many a new rug, many a new kitchen cabinet, 
many a new dress and hat. The peasant woman of 
the Old World works without hope of luxury; the 
country woman of the New World is working nowa- 
days in the knowledge that every hour of labor adds to 
her soon-to-be-realized luxury. The farmer himself is 
going to be a better spender this Winter than ever 
before. There are going to be larger deposits than 
ever in the country bank; on the other hand, there are 
going to be more checks thereon than ever, and they 
are going to be larger.” 

It is a pleasant thing to think that after the war 
has been won, there will come out of the supreme 
sacrifice and toil of the people, changed ideals and 
habits of life of which the communities and the nation 
will reap benefits for years. 

Whether these benefits relate to comforts in the 
way of furnishings, or dress, as this banker forecasts, 
or whether they relate to an improved condition of 
living, an accelerated ambition, and the better educa- 
tion of working people at large, it will be difficult for 
any one now to determine. Whatever business may be, 
we ought all to be broad enough to welcome any condi- 
tion which brings about a community uplift. 


T HERE is considerable food for thought in the 
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It is a part of the work of the Americanization 
movement to stimulate pride as well as thrift. Thrift, 
in itself, is merely the act of saving for saving’s sake. 
Pride expresses itself in a neat appearance, in better 
clothing, in a better dwelling place, a home more ade- 
quately furnished, better-educated children, and an 
ambition not only to occupy a higher status than was 
inherited, but to make sure that the next generation 
shall be enabled to start on a higher social plane than 
the parents attained. 

We need not, as an industry, speculate as to how 
much of the increased earnings of the regular workers, 
or of the unusual earnings of those who heretofore 
have not been wage-earners, will go into furnishings 
such as draperies, furniture, rugs, etc., because the dis- 
tribution of prosperity is governed by fixed principles 
of circulation. Increased earnings bring increased 
spending, and while a great amount of savings is neces- 
sarily tied up in fixed investments, and in patriotic in- 
vestments, there will undoubtedly be a greater stimula- 
tion of the purchase of ordinary comforts, because of 
the greater earnings of workers generally. 





HOW STAMP SALES GROW. 
HE cash proceeds of sales of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps since last December have reached 
a staggering total. The sales as reported by the Treas- 
ury, month by month, are as follows: 


in os Kha ek dee bee wns $10,236,451 
e+ tikes e kek eto cutowmkvnentin 24,559,722 
Ns 5's anny tie edad eeacawean 41,157,744 
NG hs i:0d Kea nog edie eene teense 53,967,864 
BS Dk shee vs Ch ea Cee ae es 60,972,984 
Se tie ee ch Vaconwbsecuknuies canes 57,956,640 
DR iiss chika wae econ sae eun eens 58,250,485 
fg 5 ee eer rere 179,650,702 

TO Oh TO Bk vince sds n dane $486,752,592 


The last day reported, July 26, is the largest day 
yet reported, the receipts being $21,068,053.33. 

The above figures are for actual cash receipts at 
the Treasury. Including pledges the sales now exceed 
$1,600,000,000, maturity value, of the $2,000,000,000 


authorized. 











GOVERNMENT TAKES GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE. 

HE announcement that the Grand Central Palace, 

home of the New York Furniture Exchange, and 
the location of many of New York’s biggest yearly ex- 
hibitions, had been taken over by the Government for 
war hospital purposes was a distinct shock to the trades 
interested in the Grand Central Palace enterprises. 

The plans of the Government call for an expendi- 
ture of $300,000 converting the building into a hospital 
with accommodations for 4,000 patients, the conversion 
of the building to be undertaken with all possible ex- 
pedition as soon as the contract is consummated. 

No greater calamity could be imagined for the 
Furniture Exchange than for it to be suddenly and 
hurriedly deprived of the location which has con- 
tributed so much to its success in recent years. Many 
prominent exhibitors are already making plans to trans- 
fer their exhibits to other locations, and it is hoped that 
a large number of them may be shortly located together 
in some other convenient building. 

The leasing of the building by the Government 
will, of course, postpone the plans of A. I. DuPont 
which were announced in the June number of this 
magazine. The Government’s lease is for the duration 
of the war and in the meantime the permanent plans 
for the building will be perfected so that they may be 
carried out as soon as the building’s use as a hospital 
has terminated. 





THE ALTMAN SELECTIONS. 

ALTMAN & CO., as importers and producers of 

* special upholstery fabrics, are becoming noted 
more and more for the special character of the goods 
they assemble in their wholesale department. 

While it is natural to expect that under present 
conditions their lines would not be as full as when con- 
ditions are more normal, they have a surprising assort- 
ment of unusual things of particular merit. 

In the present display we note particularly a metal 
and silk Renaissance damask, the figure being brought 
out almost entirely in metal thread. This comes in 
brown, gray, cerise, blue and a bluish green and is 
particularly good for association with the Italian 
furniture now so popular. 

Another notable fabric is a_ black-and-gold 
checkerboard pattern of a fairly heavy silk, woven so 
as to be completely reversible. The fabric is composed 
of natural and artificial silk and the contrast of the 
brightness between the alternating squares of artificial 
and natural silk makes a very pleasing and practical 
fabric. As a companion fabric, they show also a plain 
silk of the same character, gold on one face and black 
on the reverse. 


In the heavier materials, there are several good 


patterns in wool tapestries, also cotton tapestries of 
subdued coloring approximating wool tapestries in 
weight. 

There are three interesting patterns of machine 
petit points, woven in companion pieces of seats and 
backs, especially suitable for arm chairs of the Queen 
Anne type with overstuffed backs. 

There is, conditions considered, a remarkable 
range of printed linens, linens of unusual character and 
coloring, some with bright backgrounds and floral fea- 
tures, others combining floral and animal forms and a 
number of tropical bird and foliage treatments, all 
well colored and practical. 

Other printed fabrics include printed cretonnes in 
wide and narrow effects, checkered prints, stripes and 
florals, all of which are exclusive in this stock and 
characterized by quiet harmonious coloring in keep- 
ing with present-day decorative tendencies. 








SPEAKING IN MILITARY TERMS. 


EW men in the ordinary walks of life appreciate 

military terms and figures. To the man who likes 
to know, the following figures will be interesting: 

An army corps is 60,000 men. | 

An infantry division is 19,000 men. 

An infantry brigade is 7,000 men. 

A regiment of infantry is 3,000 men. 

A battalion is 1,000 men. 

A company is 250 men. 

A platoon is 60 men. 

A corporal’s squad is 11 men. 

A field battery has 195 men. 

A firing squad is 20 men. 

A supply train has 283 men. 

A machine gun battalion has 296 men. 

An engineer’s regiment has 1,098 men. 

An ambulance company has 66 men. 

A field hospital has 55 men. 

A medicine attachment has 13 men. 

A major-general heads the field army and also 
each army corps. 

A brigadier-general heads each infantry brigade. 

A colonel heads each regiment. 

A lieutenant-colonel is next in rank below a 
colonel. 

A major heads a battalion. 

A captain heads a company. 

A lieutenant heads a platoon. 

A sergeant is next below a lieutenant. 

A corporal is a squad officer. 





WILLIAM ROSE, interior decorations, Pitts- 

¢ burgh, Pa., has made an announcement to the 

trade and to his clients advising them of the fact that 

his business will be temporarily discontinued while he 
is in active military service. 
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WHAT 


CONSTITUTES A 


LUXURY ? 


Essentiality and Non-Essentiality Cannot be Determined Upon Personal Opinion. 
The Question Involves Large Interests of Employment and General \Velfare 
Which Demand the Most Careful and Sympathetic Examination. 


UR allies on the other side of the water are 

from one to three years ahead of us in the ad- 

justment of ordinary existence to war condi- 
tions. Many of the things under which we now fret 
and fume are to them an old story, but there are some 
questions that have not been completely settled over 
there, and owing to the rapidity with which we are 
catching up to their lead, we are face to face with 
some of the same problems. One of the problems 
to which this applies is the matter of 
“luxuries.” Neither the British Gov- 
ernment nor the French Government 
has determined definitely what are 
and what are not luxuries. Had they 
reached a definite conclusion our 
problem might be simplified, but they 
seem to be as far away from the 
solution as they were a year ago, and 
our business men in all lines are now 
trying to determine with the author- 
ities at Washington to what extent 
luxuries make up a part of their pro- 
duction. 

“Luxury” is one of those ab- 
stract terms that has a relative mean- 
ing. As applied to distinct things, it is usually taken to 
refer to something superfluous, unnecessary, an article 
without which one might get along, but the classifica- 
tion depends entirely upon the point of view. In the 
minds of some, the word luxury is a synonym for ex- 
travagance, a waste of money or material—a distinctly 
unnecessary expense. 

Perhaps no better illustration of this can be men- 
tioned than the attitude of some of the authorities at 
Washington with regard to automobiles. They have 
used the term “pleasure cars” in the consideration of 
the automobile tax question as a distinction from the 
purely commercial type of truck or business car. 
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The Government cannot 
safely permit the individual 
to determine what constitutes 


extravagance. True conser- 
vation requires set rules by 
which all shall be governed, 
independent of means or 


preference. 


This is an impossible distinction, because the aver-: 
age business man who owns a touring car, runabout or 
roadster is accustomed to make his car a business 
accessory, a means of conserving his time and energy, 
while at the same time it expedites his business day. 

The argument has been ad- 
vanced that the business man could 
do without this means of conveyance. 
He could use the street car, or the 
train, or walk. 

To be sure there are plenty of 
cars that are not used in any business 
sense, purely a luxury, but one for 
which the owner is very well able to 
pay, and in maintaining this particu- 
lar form of luxury he is giving em- 
ployment to other men whose liveli- 
hood depends thereon. 

Now to come closer home, the 
goods handled in our particular lines 
are often referred to as luxuries. 

We were surprised to learn from 
a Western buyer recently that he had 
noticed embarrassment on the part of 
some of his customers when the} 
would meet a friend in his department. They apolo- 
gized for the fact that they were buying such materials 
by saying that they “were just filling in some little 
items to tide over the war period.” 

In the name of all that’s patriotic why the 
apology? Every dollar spent in the purchase of useful 
goods means a dollar spent for idle stock and re-spent 
for wages, rent, clothing, food, W. S. Stamps, Liberty 
Bonds, etc. 

It is no part of the Government’s plan to interfere 
with the free circulation of money ordinarily used in 
living expenses. In the words of a member of the 
Council of National Defense “waste is bad, but an in- 











discriminating economy is worse. Unemployment and 
closed factories brought about through fitful and ill- 
advised campaigns for public and private economy will 
prove a veritable foundation of quicksand for the seri- 
ous work we have on hand. We need prosperity in war 
time even more than when we are at peace. Business 
depressions always are bad, but doubly so when we 
have a fight on our hands. We need more business, 
Indis- 


criminate economy would be ruinous. Now is the time 
to open the throttle.” 


not less. There is real danger in hysteria. 


The Government does not encourage the hoarding 
of money, but urges the investment in Government se- 
curities of idle savings so that the money may be put 
into immediate circulation purchasing equipment. 

If it was a question of competing with the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of any article the situation would 
be different. There must be no private competition on 
army or navy essentials nor should there be any com- 
petition on man power but the Government’s financial 
plans can only be supported by living industries and 
ordinary commerce and trade are the lifeblood of 
industry. 

The only possible dictionary definition under 
which our lines could by any chance be included is as 
foilows : 

“Any article that ministers to comfort or pleasure 
and yet is not necessary to life or to what is regarded 
as an ordinary degree of comfort.” 

Our methods of living, the dwellings in which we 
live, our training and all that makes for our creature 
comfort are associated with certain forms of environ- 
ment. We cannot dispense with furniture, rugs, win- 
dow shades or curtains any more than we could dis- 
pense with doors and windows. They are necessary to 
health, happiness and general well being. 

It is true that one can be extravagant in the use of 
the necessities purchased, but even here comparisons 
are relative. All people do not live upon the same scale 
and what would be a prohibitive price for one is well 
within the means of others, so that luxury and ex- 
travagance are by no means synonymous. 


We are not discussing the question of taxes or the 
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Are we coming back to the use of small rugs for special 
spaces? These illustrations from a French exchange would 
indicate that there are possibilities in that direction. 


question of Government necessity. So far as these two 
considerations are concerned, every patriotic citizen 
will cheerfully comply with such regulations as the 
Government may seriously devise, but it is time for all 
men to carefully distinguish between things that are 
really of a luxury character and those which are essen- 
tial elements of our ordinary existence. 

We could do away with street cars, automobiles, 
butter, sugar and many other common things which 
contribute to our comfort, but are not actual neces- 
saries. 

There is a lot of things we could do without if the 
Government could be assisted thereby, but we want to 
be sure that in reaching any sweeping decision as to the 
essentiality of any product, we are not blindly basing 
our judgment upon some incident or condition near at 
hand, to the exclusion of the broader and bigger con- 
siderations which affect the entire governmental 
structure. 





A TARIFF CYCLOPEDIA. 

HE American Protective Tariff League has pub- 

lished a revised Protective Tariff Cyclopedia, giv- 
ing the comparative rates of duty under the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Law of 1909, and under the Underwood 
Tariff, 1913, together with such amendments as have 
been made thereto up to 1916. 

The book is completely indexed, making it ex- 
ceedingly easy to find any particular item in the list, 
and the comparative duties being published side by 
side in connection with the alphabetical list provides a 
reference book of extraordinary usefulness. 

There is also a discussion as to what free trade has 
done, and a chapter on Oriental competition. 

The book may be obtained from the Protective 
Tariff League, New York. Price $1 postpaid. 
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POST-WAR ART. 


LREADY there seems to be manifested consider- 
able speculation as to what will be the trend of 
decorative thought in the period after the war. 

It is conceivable that many purely local developments 
of taste will not survive the reconstruction period. 

Literally millions of people 
are now engaged in an entirely 
different kind of work to that 
which occupied their attention 
previous to 1917, and it is only 
reasonable to assume that these 
changes of occupation will bring 
about a change of living condi- 
tions and a more or less complete 
reorganization of ideals and am- 
bitions. The necessity of punch- 
ing a time clock has created a 
serious - minded type of new 
woman — an industrial element 
which will not soon lapse into 
frivolity even after the economic 
drive is removed. 

If we go back in history and 
investigate the influences tha 
have resulted in the development 
of periods of decoration we find 
that these periods have been 
closely linked with great world 
events. 

Decorative thought, as ap- 
plied to architecture, textiles and 
cabinet work, has been influ- 
enced always by conquest, by commerce, by educa- 
tion, and it is a safe premise that such changes as may 
develop in decorative thought in the post-war period 
will be influenced by these three great human activities. 

To America this is not a war of conquest as re- 
gards territory or the property of other people, but it 
is a war of conquest for principle—a principle which 
concedes to every race the right to determine their own 
system of government. 

The crystallizing of this principle into words has 
already tended to a broadening of thought and a higher 
appreciation of national interests which must be in- 
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The necessity of punching a time clock has 


created a serious-minded type of new 

woman—an industrial element that will not 

soon lapse into frivolity even after the 
economic drive has been removed. 





IT BE? 


evitably reflected in all the future activities of this 
nation. 


Just as to-day there is a mental weighing of the 


value of all human activities there will be a more care- 


ful determination, after the war, of what is really 
worth while. This is bound to 
affect our environment as it will 
affect our pleasures and our am- 
bitions. And if, out of the con- 
quest, we gain nothing more than 
a new view-point on the worth- 
whileness of existence we will 
achieve a development, the 
effects of which will be traceable 
in all forms of art expression and 
application for years to come. 

Turning to the second influ- 
ence, commerce, it is easy to see 
that with the new national alli- 
ances and affiliations brought 
about since the Fall of 1914, with 
the development of facilities for 
commercial intercourse with new 
allies, the opening up of new 
markets and the creation of new 
home industries, commerce in a 
wider and broader sense. will in- 
fluence all national interests in 
the period succeeding the dec- 
laration of peace. 

So, also of education. New 
text-books will be written, new 
developments of science must be comprehended, new 
inventions must be utilized, and, perhaps, as never be- 
fore, there will be an abandoning of exploded theory 
to accept demonstrated fact, to catch up educationally 
with the tremendous march of events. 

All of these will be a part of every industrial ac- 
tivity of the future What will be its effect upon the 
home, architecture, decoration, furnishings ? 

Some English writers have expressed the thought 
that the first effect will be an abrupt abandonment of 
simplicity. We have had for several years a surfeit 
of the simple theories of decoration, plain walls, plain 








or semi-plain fabrics, monotones of color, simple types 
of furniture, and in the opinion of these writers there 
will be, perhaps, an overdevelopment of the direct ope 
posite—a prodigal use of color, of floral decoration, 
something to contrast with the dull, gray expression- 
less forms of the simple epoch. 

There are psychological reasons for this theory. 
For the very same reason that cretonne bags of bril- 
liant colors bring a note of cheer in the khaki-clad 
existence of the boys at the front, so would the employ- 
ment of colorful home treatments and the more lavish 
forms of decoration brighten and cheer the monotonous 
simplicity of plain home treatments. 

On the other hand there is the influence of pro- 
pinquity which must be taken into consideration. If 
we go back to the days of the Empire we find the lavish 
use of gold embroidery, and set, repeated styles of 
ornament all typical and suggestive of the military 
pomp and splendor of the time. 

Humanity favors the thing to which it is accus- 
tomed. Even in new environments there is a hankering 
for past scenes and former objects of utility, and in 
this way our Colonial and post-Colonial homes were 
overshadowed by the influence of Georgian things and 
customs. 

With a million or more returned soldiers taking up 
home life, the quiet regularity of military existence 
may lap over into civil life with an influence for quiet 
tones of color, simple ornament and an appreciation of 
utility as a consideration paramount to beauty. 

We are not attempting to determine just what will 
be the trend of decoration in the great post-war period. 
Future histories will record the tremendous events of 
to-day and the developments of to-morrow. These 
businesses of ours will be a part of that to-morrow. 
The perpetuity of to-day’s business depends upon us, 
therefore the nearer we can come to forecasting the 
tastes of our own clientele the better will be our 
chances of being an important part of to-morrow’s 
business life. 





A GOOD DISPLAY SUGGESTION. 


A FOOD suggestion from an English exchange is 
well worth repeating in our columns. The sug- 
gestion relates to show-window displays made by the 
average department store and points out the dangers 
of lost sales through not having tags for locating vari- 
ous stocks as a part of the window display. 

We quote from the article as follows: 

“Practically all large retailers in showing goods 
give prices and particulars respecting the line, but no 
mention is made of the part of the house where the 
goods may be obtained. 

“One might say that it is very easy to ask upon 
entering the establishment, but why should it be neces- 
sary to do so?) On a busy day, one might find diffi- 























From a French fashion magazine. 


culty in getting hold of an assistant from whom this 
information could be obtained. I have seen people get 
misdirected to a department and leave the house on a 
busy day rather than bother further. Besides there are 
many people who would prefer being able to go right 
away to the department required without troubling 
any one. In order to enable them to do this, it is only 
necessary for the retailer to mark plainly either on a 
special colored paper or in some conspicuous position 
in the window ‘ department, all goods can be ob- 
tained on fourth floor.’ This would save purchasers 
much time and I am sure the public would appreciate 
this information.” 

This suggestion is of particular value where mixed 
displays are arranged. 








SERGEANT JAMES B. CARROLL. 


r LETTERS recently received at the office of the 

Ik. L. Mansure Co., James B. Carroll, on duty with 
the American troops in France, informs his friends 
that he has been promoted from corporal to sergeant. 
He is enjoying splendid health and is apparently 
pleased with the army routine. Sergeant Carroll sends 
regards to all his friends and still maintains the liveliest 
interest in the doings of the upholstery trade. 





AN EXTENSIVE DEPARTMENT DISPLAY. 


URING the second week of August the lace-cur- 
tain department of B. Altman & Co. had a re- 
markable display of hand-made filet curtains. Not 
only in Mr. Ross’ department was the display of an 
extraordinary character, but in other departments of 
the house filet curtains were shown in conjunction with 
damasks and other fine fabrics from the upholstery 
department. In the show-windows also these imported 
filet curtains were a special feature. 
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A HANDSOME PANELED ROOM 
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THE LATTICED WINDOWS OF PARIS SHOPS 


See text on opposite page. 


























Examples of Chippendale lattice work which offer suggestions for latticed window treatments. 








THE LATTICED WINDOWS OF PARIS 


NE of the interesting developments in connec- 

tion with the bombardment of Paris is the lat- 

ticed windows of the Paris stores, some of 
which are decidedly ornamental and suggestive of 
treatments which might be perpetuated after the neces- 
sity for protecting the glass of the windows has been 
removed. 

This decoration consists of strips or patterns cut 
from paper or cloth, and pasted upon 
the glass to offset vibration. Consid- 
erable ingenuity is displayed in the 
choice of pattern, as will be observed 
in the examples which we reproduce 
on the opposite page. In many in- 
stances, the patterns are expressive 
of the nature of the store and of the 
character of the business transacted. 
Others are purely of an ornamental 
character, while some, as for instance 
in the center of the page, show very 
elaborate decorative forms. There 
seems to be no prospect of our having 
to adopt similar forms of protection 
for the store windows of our large 
cities, but, apart from the actual 
necessity of protecting the glass, 
these decorative forms are of suffi- 
cient interest to bear repetition for 
their pictorial or advertising value. 

The collection of illustrations we present includes 
many interesting examples and is fairly representative 
of the forms employed. 

We cannot vouch for their efficacy in preventing 
window breakage. 

The Parisians are inherently artistic and it is quite 
possible that they have merely seized upon this idea as 
much for its decorative quality as for the protection it 
affords. 

It may have no more real protective merit than the 
fashion of wearing two little worsted dolls, Nenette 
and Rintintin, each at the end of a worsted string and 
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While there is the constant menace 

of bombs and long-distance shells 

Paris pursues its way alert but 
confident. 


worn around the neck of the Parisian as an amulet 
against German bombs. These little fetiches, as they 
are called, cannot be bought, they must be made by a 
friend and given as a present in order that the charm 
may be complete. 

We doubt very much, if any one really believes in 
Nenette and Rintintin, but the fad offers an oppor- 
tunity for personal adornment just as the decorative 
windows offer a chance for one shop 
to vie with another in the intricacy 
and attractiveness of their lattice 
treatments. 





THE SOLDIER’S CHANCES. 

HERE is a great deal concerning 

war matters that every person 
should know. We are apt to permit 
our minds to be influenced by im- 
pressions that may be hastily formed 
or by statements which may be ad- 
vanced, in all good faith by people 
whose information is not reliable. 

The Treasury Department 
Bureau of Publications, War Loan 
Organization, has taken the trouble 
to gather reliable statistics concern- 
ing the soldier’s chances, and we may 
rest assured that in their report there 
has been no effort to minimize the 
risks the soldier runs. Viewed in the light of the 
figures presented, these statistics are not alarming. 
For instance, the soldier has: 

“Twenty-nine chances of coming home, to one 
chance of being killed. 

“Forty-nine chances of recovering from wounds, 
to one of dying from them. 

“One chance of five hundred of losing a limb. 

“The soldier will live five years longer, because of 
physical training, is freer from disease in the army 
than in civil life, and has better medical care at the 
front than at home. 
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ENEMY WITHIN 


[t ls Well That the Alien Enemy Property Custodian Has Taken Pains to De- 


fine the Status of Alien Enemy Residents. 


Many Loyal Americans, Not Know- 


ing the Comprehensiveness of the Definition, Might, Unwittingly, Commit an 
Error That |l’ould Have Disastrous Consequences. 


Hi: day the United States entered the war there 

was in this country millions upon millions of dol- 

lars belonging to Germans. It was invested in 
mines, factories, banks, steamships, farms, plantations, 
etc., etc. Its total amount might run into billions. We 
had no way of estimating then. But we did know that 
it was German gold that was colonizing industries here 
in America and that it was good American money that 
was being shipped back to Berlin in the form of earn- 
ings to enrich the German nation, to fill its war chests, 
to help complete its great plan for a world control of 
commerce and industry, says A. Mitchell Palmer, cus- 
todian of alien enemy property, in a statement just 
issued to the trade press. 

When war was declared, the army and navy 
started to mobilize men and guns; the Shipping Board 
to build the fleet ; the War Trade Board to cut all com- 
mercial relations with the enemy, and the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to gather into the treasury of the 
United States every penny of German owned money 
that could be found. That is why the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was created. 

Icnemy property includes any and every kind of 
property, money, 


y, chattels, securities, lands, indebted- 
ness, accounts receivable, etc., which belongs to an 
enemy. [ven if the property is held in the name of 
another—by a dummy or in trust—if the real bene- 


ficial interest belongs to an enemy, it is enemy property. 
An enemy under the Act is: 


1. Any person regardless of citizenship or place 
of birth, which is within the boundaries of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, or their allies, or within the terri- 
tory actually occupied by their military or naval forces. 
A peaceful and law-abiding German or Austrian citi- 
zen residing in the United States is not an enemy; but 
an American citizen living in enemy territory is an 
enemy. 

2. <A person residing outside of the United States 
and doing business within the territory of enemy coun- 
tries or their allies. 


3. A corporation, if incorporated within the terri- 
tory of enemies or their allies, or incorporated in any 
neutral country and doing business within the territory 
of enemies or their allies. 

4. An official or agent of an enemy Government 
or any subdivision thereof. 

5. All natives, citizens, or subjects of Germany 
or Austria-Hungary interned by the War Department. 

6. All citizens or subjects of Germany or Aus- 
tria-Hungary resident outside of the United States who 
are (a) wives of officers, officials or agents of Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary, wherever resident; (b) 
wives of persons within the territory (including that 
occupied by military and naval forces) of Germany or 
Austria-Hungary; or (c) wives of persons resident 
outside the United States and doing business within 
enemy territory. 

7. Citizens or subjects of Germany or Austria- 
Hungary who are prisoners of war or who have been 
or shall be interned by any nation associated with the 
United States in the war. 

8. Citizens or subjects of Germany or Austria- 
Hungary who since April 6, 1917, have disseminated 
or shall hereafter disseminate propaganda to aid any 
enemy nation or to injure the cause of the United 
States, or who have assisted, or who shall assist in plot- 
ting against the United States or any nation associated 
with the United States in the war. 

9, Citizens or subjects of Germany or Austria- 
Hungary who are included or who shall be included in 
the “Enemy Trading List” published by the War 
Trade Board. 

10. Citizens or subjects of Germany or Austria- 
Hungary who, at any time since August 4, 1914, have 
been resident within enemy territory. 

Note: Numbers 2, 6, 8, 9 and 10 apply only to 
persons resident outside of the United States. 

You can help the nation by mailing the Bureau of 
Investigation, Alien Property Custodian, Washington, 
D. C., reports or information on enemy owned prop- 
erty in your vicinity. 





























Turkoman. 


RUG DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS 


(Continued from the August Upholsterer.) 





N DETERMINING the char- Muskabad, Mahal), Akhissar, 
acter of a rug one is assisted ; SOOGOSO £8 
not only by its size and its 

height of pile but by its design. 

Size means a great deal. Cer- 
tain rugs are made always small, 
never large. Certain rugs are 
made always thick, never closely 
woven. The following are al- 
ways carpet size: 

Oushak (Yaprak, Kirman), 
Afghan, Demirdji (Enile, Gulis- 
tan), Herez (Bakhshis, Gorevan, 
Serapi), Sultanabad (Savalans, 


Cassaba, Ceesarian. 

There are also many rugs 
made in all sizes, including carpet 
size: Beshire, Khorassan, Samar- 
kand, Chinese, Meshed, Kirman- 
shah, Tabriz, Kashan, Saruk, 
modern Kulah and Bijars. 

All other rugs come in 
smaller sizes. 

















Bearing in mind size and 
quality, and understanding to some 
degree the design characteristics, 
it should not be difficult to deter- 
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mine the group character of an Oriental rug. There 
are six generic types of rugs, Turkish, Cau- 
casian, Persian, Indian, Chinese and Turkoman, and 
they all come under two design classifications: (1) 
Designs that are disjointed and disconnected and (2) 
designs that are of a homogeneous entirety. 

The former group covers the nomadic weaves of 
Turkey, the Caucasus and the Turkoman countries— 
Turkestan, Afghanistan and Beloochistan, while the 
latter group includes the artistic creations of India, 
Persia and western Turkey. 

Indian design is full of detail. The artists are 
masters. Their patterns are completed compositions 
in contrast to the disjointed and disconnected details of 
Turkish and Caucasian products. 

Persia took its inspiration from the oldest of the 
arts of Egypt and Assyria, but in its rug productions 
it has been influenced by India and China. 

There are marked details of resemblance between 
the Turkish, Caucasian and the Turkoman, because all 
are of Turkish origin. 

Turkey, however, in the development of its arts 
has combined to a great degree its design character- 
istics in a continuity of composition, while the rugs of 
the Caucasus and southern Russia show detached 
designs. 

Geometrical design is common to the three dis- 
tricts. Little that is floral is shown in these rugs and 
when shown it is conventionalized. A study of the 
details, here illustrated, will help one. 
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Chinese. 
























































Caucasian. 


LACES OF A CENTURY AGO. 


OHN WANAMAKER recently exhibited an inter- 
esting collection of antique laces from Italy and 
Spain, every piece in the lot being over one hundred 
years old and representing in some cases years of 
patient labor. Mr. Wanamaker, speaking of the col- 
lection, said: “Beautiful pieces of fine drawnwork and 
old linens combined with such exquisite filet laces are 
becoming scarcer every day.” 
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Turkish. 
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A “gem” of a home must be complete 

and harmonious throughout, from the 

garden to the smallest detail of in- 
terior decoration. 


T H E BoI iJ 


GENERATION or so ago people used to build 
A what they called “bijou cottages.” This type of 
house is now almost forgotten but the idea that 
found expression in its building and decoration is one 
that might well be revived. The word “bijow” is from 
the French and means a gem. In the dictionary we 
find the following definition: “a jewel, a trinket, espe- 
cially one wrought in gold without precious stones; 
used also figuratively ; as a bijou of a cottage.” 

The bijou idea is to embody charm and perfection 
in an inexpensive form. Working along these lines a 
cottage or a small residence may be decorated in such 
a way that nothing more could be desired, because of 
the perfect suitability and harmony that exist, and 
above all because it is an expression of delight in its 
creation on the part of its owner. 

The bijou idea also serves to prevent the commis- 
sion of the many serious blunders in decoration that 
arise from an effort to introduce features that origi- 
nated in the decoration of palaces and castles into cot- 
tages and homes of moderate size without making the 
necessary adaptations. 

It will prevent other unfortunate results so often 
obtained—the barrenness, ungraciousness and crudity 
that are survivals of the fad for “simplicity” that swept 
over the country a score of years ago. 

The man or woman who is inspired with the idea 
of making a “gem of a house,” a “bijou of a cottage,” 
will never fall into the error, on the one hand, of deco- 
rating pretentiously or, on the other hand, of leaving 
the walls bare and staring. 

Cut-and-dried decorative schemes, the perfunctory 
work of the decorator who sees in a contract nothing 
but so much material and so much labor to be supplied 
at a profit, will not measure up to this ideal. The owner 
imbued with the bijou idea will display an interest in 
having exactly the right thing for the right place, that, 
while it will prevent extravagance, will also prevent 
any tendency to consider too closely the cost of the 
draperies and other materials that enter into the deco- 
rative scheme of the home. 

To the average city dweller the apartment takes 
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Cut-and-dried decorative schemes 
that are nothing but so much material 
and labor supplied at a profit do not 
measure up to this ideal. 


O U I D E A 


the place of the cottage or detached house and there 
is nothing to prevent the working out of this idea in 
present-day apartments, in fact it supplies an inspira- 
tion that should give consistency and new interest to 
apartment decoration. 

Readers who may have seen some of the bijou cot- 
tages dating from the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, of which a few remain, may doubt the advisabil- 
ity of reviving the idea, for these cottages reflect the 
architectural and decorative styles of the time in which 
they were built and do not appeal to present-day taste. 
But the proposal is not to copy the style of these cot- 
tages but to give a new expression to the idea and spirit 
that prompted their building. This is a very different 
matter. 

This thought has found expression throughout the 
centuries. It was one of the motives that prompted the 
building of the Petit Trianon by Louis XVI. In that 
instance the expression of the bijou idea was mingled 
with the prevalent affectation and artificiality. The 
lords and ladies of the court found amusement in play- 
ing at being shepherds and shepherdesses. They 
adopted pastoral life as a pose, an attitude represented 
by Watteau’s paintings of shepherdesses. But under 
the surface the dominating motive was the bijou idea. 

At the present day many of our houses of moder- 
ate cost are either mansions on a reduced scale or 
magnified farm cottages. In the one case there is a 
poor attempt at ostentation and in the other an in- 
sincere simplicity. Many people, though they have 
probably never heard the term, have fortunately made 
homes for themselves that embody the bijou idea— 
may their number increase! 
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The Pathos of Distance 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


Member American Mission to Great Britain and France 


N England and France I have seen things which I wish could be burned into the conscience 
if of every business man in the United States. 1 have seen factories in ruins, office build- 

ings blown to bits, commercial districts, miles in extent, lying deserted and silent, grass 
growing in the streets like places of the dead—everything that years, perhaps hundreds 
of years of patient industry had built up and passed on as a heritage from father to 
son—all vanished. 

We in Ame 
it. Thanks to 
yours in 


rica have known nothing like this. We can know nothing like 

our Allies, these experiences will be kept from us. That factory of 
New England, that mine of your neighbor’s in Michigan, that farm 
in lowa—they are being protected today by the untold sacrifices of the 





F 


Ilown “YJ 
MOL soldiers, the business men, the women of England and France. 

Why then should we complain? Why should we protest that our business 

is ruined? Why should we bewail lessened profits, cavil at high prices, 


inconveniences, hard conditions? 
that overtakes our business? 

Our business! Let me tell you something more of what “our busi- 
ness’’ means in England and France—as I have seen it. I talked with busi- 

ness executives, past their prime, men so old and weary that they would be 
glad to stop a bit and rest before they die. Yet they carry on. They, like those 
famed old legionaries of France, ‘have no time to die.””’ They battle with conditions which 
in a month, a week, a day, may sweep everything out of existence. I saw a great ship- 
builder, a fine old Briton at his work—all three of his sons gone. At his side stood the 
grandfather, now in his eightieth year, doing what he could. I talked to a barber—the sole 
survivor of four brothers. I was chauffeured by a one-time British capitalist—it was his 
own car—and one of his legs, a soldier’s reward, was made in the United States! 

These business men overseas, our Allies, are war weary. The strain is great, the enemy 
strong. Bitter is their lot. But do they protest? Do they despair? No! Grimly they 
carry on. Again and again they send their sons to the battle front. Their daughters—they 
see them rise at six in the morning to search the casualty lists for the name of a brother or 
sweetheart, then depart for a long day’s work in factory, field or office. They themselves— 
even their nights are not given them for rest. When evening comes they report for special 
duties. In the British capital thirty thousand of them—bankers, lawyers, lords and sirs, 
the shop-keepers of London, men too old, too crippled, too sick to serve at the front—police 
the darkened city streets. 

I was in London when sons of these men gave their lives to plug up the neck of Zee- 
brugge Harbor. I felt then, as I know now, that by that heroic deed, they defended not 
only the Thames and the coast of Kent, but the harbors of Boston, New York, Charleston. 
Those lads over there stand on guard before our mills, our stores, our homes. Their spirit— 
their will to win at any cost—is emulated by their business elders at home. 

Our business? Our profits? Our lives? Good God, will we ever open our eyes to see 
the truth? Can we ever repay the debt we owe? The time has come for us, the commercial 
men of this country, to relieve our French and British Allies overseas of their appalling 
burden. Their soldiers are now our soldiers, as truly as if they wore our uniform; and 
our boys are theirs. Business over there, too, is American business. It 
is fighting the battle that will save us, along with the people of England 
and France, from destruction. A British or \ French plant wiped 
out is an American plant wiped out. A , oe French town bombed 
is an American town bombed. Blood \ drawn there—we 
bleed also. We are one allied people in this fight. 
And united we stand— on both sides 
of the sea! 


Why should we rage at the disaster 
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UNCLE SAM NOW CONTROLS LABOR 








AST month the supplying of war _ industries 

|" with common labor was centralized in the U. S. 

Employment Service of the Department of 

Labor, and all independent recruiting of common labor 

by manufacturers having a payroll of more than one 

hundred men was diverted to the U. S. Employment 

Service. This is in accordance with the decision of the 

War Labor Policies Board and approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 17. The War 
Labor Policies Board is com- 


The Decision of the Department of Labor to Assume Control of 
Practically All of the Unskilled Labor in the United States Is a 
Matter That Interests Every Employer of Labor. It Also Inter- 
ests Millions of Both Male and Female IV orkers Who, in Many 
Cases, Will Be as Completely Under the Control of the Govern- 
ment as Regards Their Place of Employment and the Character 
of Their Work as Though They Were Ilearing a United States 
Uniform. 








While non-essential industries will be drawn upon 
to supply the necessary labor for war work, the with- 
drawal will be conducted on an equitable basis in order 
to protect the individual employer as much as possible. 

Under the operating methods adopted, the country 
has been divided into thirteen federal districts, each 
district in charge of a superintendent of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. The states within each district are 

in turn in charge of a state direc- 
tor, who has full control of the 





posed of representatives of the 
War, Navy, and Agricultural 
Departments, the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet 


HIS is probably the 


service within his state. 
In each community there is 
being formed a local community 








Corporation, the War Industries 
Board, and the Food, Fuel, and 
Railroad Administrations. Its 
chairman is Felix Frankfurter, 
assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The above action was found 
necessary to overcome a perilous 
shortage of unskilled labor in 
war industries. This shortage 
was aggravated by an almost uni- 
versal practice of labor stealing 
and poaching. 

While the restrictions 
against the private employment 
of labor apply only to common 
labor at the present time, these 
restrictions will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be extended to include 


skilled labor. In the meantime, recruiting of skilled 
labor for war production will be subject to federal 


regulations. 


This drastic change in the nation’s labor program 
has been found necessary in order to protect the em- 
plover and the employed, to conserve the labor supply 
of the communities and to cut down unnecessary and 
expensive labor turn-over (which, in some cases, is as 
high as 100 per cent. a week), and to increase the 


production of essentials. 
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most drastic action 
that the Government has 
taken since putting the 
National Army Draft 
into effect..... In Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, there 
are advertisments calling 
for men to go to Detroit; 
while in Detroit posters 
call upon men to go to 
Pittsburgh ...... In this 
shifting of labor a great 
part of our war effort is 
dissipated. 
J. B. DENSMORE 
Director General 








labor board, consisting of a rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, a representative of 
employers and a representative 
of the employed. This board 
will have jurisdiction over re- 
cruiting and distributing labor in 
its locality. 

A survey of the labor re- 
quirements is being made, and in 
order that each community may 
be fully protected, rulings have 
been issued that no labor shall be 
transported out of any commun- 
ity by the U. S. Employment 
Service without the approval of 
the State Director; nor shall any 
labor be removed by the Service 
from one state to another with- 
out the approval of the U. S. 


Employment Service at Washington. Every effort will 
be made to discourage any movements from community 


to community or state to state by any other service. 


This labor program has the approval of all produc- 
ing departments of the Government, through the War 
Labor Policies Board. 

It must be understood that farm labor will be pro- 
tected, for the industrial program distinctly includes 
special efforts to keep the farmer supplied with labor. 


The requirement that unskilled labor must be re- 






















































































































































































cruited through the sole agency of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service does not at present apply in the follow- 
ing five cases: 


1. Labor which is not directly or indirectly so- 
licited. 


nN 


Labor for the railroads. 


3. Farm labor—to be recruited in accordance 
with existing arrangement with Department 
of Agriculture. 


4. Labor for non-war work. 


5. Labor for establishments whose maximum 
force does not exceed one hundred. 


When the survey of labor requirements has been 
made and the aggregate demand for unskilled labor in 
war work is found, each state will be assigned a quota, 
representing the common labor to be drawn from 
among men engaged in non-essential industries in that 
state. 

These state quotas will in turn be distributed 
among localities. Within each locality, employers in 
non-war work, including those who are only partially 
in war work, will be asked to distribute the local quotas 
from time to time among themselves. Quotas by 
localities and individuals are to be accepted as readily 
as they are for Liberty Loan and Red Cross campaigns. 
This plan of labor quotas is a protection for all com- 
munities. 

The object is to keep any community from being 
drained of labor, and to use local supply, as far as pos- 
sible, for local demand. The situation, however, is 
such that in certain cases some men may have to be 
transported over long distances. 

This is probably the most drastic action that the 
Government has taken since putting the National Army 
draft into effect. The absolute necessity for this pro- 
gram can be seen when it is realized that in Pittsburgh, 
for instance, there are advertisements calling for men 
to go to Detroit; while in Detroit street cars there are 
posters asking men to go to Pittsburgh. This same 
condition is apparent all over the United States and in 
the consequent shifting of labor a great part of our war 
effort is dissipated. 





ALMOST GAYETY IN PARIS LIFE. 

HE revival of life, amounting almost to gayety at 

the theaters and restaurants in Paris, is being 
commented upon as indicating the wonderful morale 
of the French people, as well as the French army. If 
the example of Paris is of any value at all, it should 
teach us to maintain courage and keep up the national 
spirit. Cheerfulness helps the people at home to render 
the most effective support to the men at the front. 





















THE LUXURY TAX IN ENGLAND. 


“T HEAR,” says a correspondent of the Manchester 

Guardian, “that the committee which is dealing 
with the luxury tax is having a good deal of trouble, 
and that it will be at least a month before they can 
report. Apparently they have the idea that high cost 
must be the distinctive mark of luxury expenditure. I 
am told that the French luxury tax has been so unsatis- 
factory that it is likely to be repealed. There is already 
before the Chamber a bill to repeal it, and it is very 
probable that it will be carried. Our own luxury tax 
is very likely to lose its way in committee.” 

As we understand it, the proposed English law dif- 
ferentiates luxuries from necessities on the basis of 
price, that is to say, certain articles costing a given 
price are not luxuries per-se, but if the same article 
costs a higher price, it then becomes a luxury. 

There is also another division designated as “lux- 
uries, irrespective of price.” The list as published by 
an English exchange, under date of August 2, is as 
follows: 

The schedule of articles liable to tax irrespective 
of price contains: 

Pictures and paintings (except artist’s first sale of 
his work to private purchaser). 

Billiard tables and accessories. 

Mechanical pianos, music boxes, etc. 

Wood paneling for walls or ceilings. 

Mosaic and parquet floorings. 

It must be remembered that these are but sugges- 
tions in the draft report. 

The second schedule gives suggestions for the 
taxation of articles that become luxuries when the price 
exceeds a stated sum. Here are some of the items: 
Bedroom, drawing-room or dining-room suite... £50 


I oo oh ice seu eke beeen wena 25 
EE Oh cu badenacedvedenaeeaawe nei 25 
POGUIONNG, THE CHRMNEE, 5. access cceseecanvees 20 
aie is wien te leis ea ait 15 
ee IES, 6 5 te cousins eodsseewens 10 
ee I 6 bo eke e nkedineisseeenees 20 
Sn, ST ds ce cckbardaweenaee 5 
I i sas ake eal en ed 10 
Any other article of furniture................. 12 
ss cine ons bedear enemies 2 
DE 5 oad ccdcuy ae en bes keee cans 1 
ER ae pepe ee ee 10 
PN. 4 enciid et adiasesknevateek eae saws 4 
I i ios cen cciesaneeescenns 5 
ios ib ccnGa ee seeeeRewaIn 1 
GS fide Heed NSA NRe er eketeweres 3 
BL 6 sevens ded ienkeesconeeunaeh per yard 15/- 
TI ui sa co nercdevenseaes per yard 15/- 


The above figures, of course, are unofficial, but 
they may be accepted as being a fairly accurate fore- 
cast of the draft report. 
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A MODERN COTTAGE BEDROOM 


The old tester bed seems quite at home in association with the other items 
of furnishment both modern and antique. 









































FRANCE 


THE STANDARD BEARERS 


Two of the tableaux shown in Marshall Field & Co.’s Broadway windows, to help boost the Fourth Liberty Loan. 




















From left to right, the central figures of the tableaux, Italy, England, Belgium, in Marshall Field & Co.’s patriotic window 

















display, “The Standard Bearers.” 





A NOTEWORTHY WINDOW DISPLAY 


N ORDER to stimulate the forthcoming Liberty 
Loan campaign in New York, Marshall Field & 
Co. have extended the depth of the Broadway 

windows of their New York showrooms and installed 


the tableaux that have been 
already shown to the Chi- 
cago public. They were 
shipped in a special car 
from Chicago and _ their 
own experts came on to ar- 
range the windows. 

The heroic figures in 
the foreground are of 
modeled clay, the back- 
ground is painted. Each 
tableau is flanked by a 
pleated drapery of brown 
rep, festooned with arti- 
ficial oak leaves in Autumn 
tints. The display is called 
“The Standard Bearers,” 
representing the spirit of 
the Allies in the present 
world crisis, the attitude of 
each country being ex- 
pressed by its standard 
bearer. 

These tableaux are the 
inspirauon of Marshall 
Field & Co.’s window staff 
organization under _ the 
supervision of their Mr. 
Fraser. Great care was 
given to the details of 
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ITALY — On the heights, confident and unafraid, he 
awaits the barbarous enemy. Constantly alert, with de- 
fiant banner lifted, he symbolizes the best traditions of 
his country’s warriors. 


ENGLAND — Battling without fear, oblivious to shot 
and shell, he stands in a veritable inferno, stoical and 
unmoved. With set face, and back to England, he repeats 
the cry of his brothers of France, ‘‘They shall not pass!’’ 


BELGIUM — Midst ruin and desolation, and threatened 
with complete extinction, he stands sorrowing and broken, 
but not crushed. In this darkest hour of Belgium's his- 
tory he clings unwavering to his colors, and looks into 
the future with reverent hope and trust. 


FRANCE — Remembering Verdun and the Marne, he 
clutches to his heart the emblem of his beloved France. 
He will not soon forget the nameless wrongs of the de- 
spoiling stranger, nor yield his hard-won liberty to the 
encroaching Hun. 


UNITED STATES — That men everywhere may breathe 
the air of human freedom, that nations, weak and help- 
less, may no longer be vandalized and trodden down; 
that the world may become forever safe from the tyranny 
of militarism — the American boy, with Old Glory, goes 
‘Over the Top” 
shall not fail to see him, day on day, in the unflinching 


and in the glare of a world on fire, we 


van with those who ‘‘carry on” to final victory. 


the different countries. 


clothing, headgear, belts, shoes and other equipment, 
all of which were passed upon by authorized officers of 
The expressions of the faces 
were also closely studied in order that the personal- 


ities should be correctly 
reproduced. 

The display is made to 
stimulate patriotism and 
will be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

Permission has been 
granted by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator to illuminate 
the windows Friday and 
Saturday nights of each 
week. At the side of each 
tableau a tablet presents the 
attitude of each country 
represented in the war. 


TURZENNEGGER & 

TANNER are now op- 
erating their own plant for 
the production of marquis- 
ette and scrim novelty cur- 
tains, and many unusual 
creations may be antici- 
pated. The line may be 
seen at their New York 
headquarters, as well as 
with their men on the road. 


A ROYAL TAPESTRY GIFT. 
HIX announcement that France would present to 
the city of Philadelphia a Gobelin tapestry made 
specially to commemorate America’s entrance into the 
war is interesting from several standpoints. It is an 
honor because Gobelins are not made for merchandise 


purposes but for presentation under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


The tapestry is to be hung in the museum of the 
(Quaker City and the sketch has been officially approved 
at the Ministry of Fine Arts. 

The tapestry will be 21 feet long by 15 feet high. 
It will be full of life and color and will have an atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm and patriotism in portraying the 


troops departing from Philadelphia for Europe to par- 
ticipate in the War of Justice. 

Below the picture are three panels containing three 
phrases from President Wilson’s messages : 

“Right is more precious than peace.” 

“We have no selfish end to serve and desire no 
conquest and no domination.” 

“We shall fight for democracy.” 

Woven tapestries and hand-made carpets of the 
old medizvel days very frequently contained inscrip- 
tions that were as much a feature of the production as 
the picture which formed the principal subject. 

Pictorial tapestries in particular are records of his- 
toric events, and inscriptions which formed a part of 
the record have, in many instances, been the means of 
identifying the age and origin of the workmanship. 
The oldest tapestry of which we have any very definite 
record, the so-called Bayeaux Tapestry, was embroid- 
ered by Queen Mathilda, to record the deeds of her 
husband “William the Conqueror,” and the Latin in- 
scriptions are as definitely a part of this historic textile 
as are the crude pictures which illustrate the events 
they have recorded. 

French tapestries of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and indeed of earlier centuries, fre- 
quently have explanatory inscriptions as a part of the 
border or as a part of the pictorial compositions. 

Oriental tapestries also frequently employed in- 
scriptions and in modern reproductions of Oriental 
rugs the old Arabic inscriptions are repeated as part of 
the decoration, although the characters have probably 
lost their significance through their application by men 
familiar with the meaning of the characters. There is, 
therefore, plenty of precedent for the decision to in- 
clude three of President Wilson’s War Message 
phrases in the tapestry which is to be woven at the 
Royal Gobelin Tapestry Works, in Paris, for presenta- 
tion to the city of Philadelphia. 

The Gobelin works were established in France 
early in the Fifteenth Century. They were originally 
dye works, but in the period of Louis XIV, Colbert 
established them as a national tapestry enterprise. 


Members of the royal family became owners of these 
tapestries and in time famous examples drifted into the 
hands of collectors. 

To-day there are over one hundred examples of 
Gobelins in America. The Metropolitan Museum has 
a series of five that formerly belonged to the King of 
Spain; they are part of the Morgan collection, the 
famous Don Quixote series. No other museums that 
we know of have any Gobelin tapestries; all others are 
in private collections. Of the one hundred examples, 
P. W. French & Co. of this city own about twenty- 
five pieces. 





OUR RED CROSS WORKERS. 
KORGE McGEACHIN, chairman of Industrial 
Unit No. 7, Red Cross New York County Chap- 
ter, Upholstery Association of America, has furnished 
us with the following monthly report of work done up 
to August 31, 1918: 


Brooklyn Curtain Works, work at Brooklyn 
Chapter. 

Morris Bernhard Co., work at headquarters. 

I. C. Carter & Son, 196 navy housewives. 

Davis & Co., 12 navy comfort bags, 66 navy house- 
wives. 

Ellis & Lamb, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Emden & Wormser, 144 housewives, 33 comfort 
bags. 

Haughton & Lee, no report. 

S. W. Heim & Co., no report. 

Herz & Co., work at headquarters. 

B. Lowenfels & Co., work at headquarters. 

Edward Maag, work at headquarters. 

Mailbrunn Co., Inc., 138 housewives, 30 comfort 
bags, five girls every week at model workroom. 

Morse & Sprinkle, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Eugene Neumaier, 179 housewives, 179 comfort 
bags. 

John F. Patching, 258 housewives, 96 comfort 
bags, work at headquarters. 

Joseph Popper, 43 housewives, 140 comfort bags, 
7-8 girls once a week at model workroom. 

FE. Ries & Co., 66 housewives, 100 comfort bags. 

W. J. Rosenberg, work at headquarters. 

Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 60 hospital bed property 


bags. 





We take the opportunity to express our appreciation 
of your journal, which is always refreshing and up to 
date, as well as instructive. We have, from time to 
time, recommended it to other friends who enjoy the 
contents as well as ourselves. 
Yours faithfully, 
BRUCE & BURT, 

20 Berners Street, London, W. TI. 
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UPHOLSTERY 


posés to raise $8,182,492,000. It is possible that 

the bill will be held up until after the elections in 
November. In any event, it will take a long while to 
proyide means of collection and the interpretation of 
the tax requirements. 

Section 900 provides that there shall be levied in 
lieu of the taxes imposed by Section 600 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, “10 per cent. on tapestries and 
textiles for furniture coverings or hangings in the in- 
terior’ decoration of buildings.” This is broad and 
sweeping, the tax must be paid by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer. 

A tax of 20 per cent. is to be paid at the source of 
consumption, the retailer, on carpets and rugs exceed- 
ing $5 per square yard; on picture frames exceeding 
$10 each, and on lamps or fixtures exceeding $25 
each. 


T HE new Revenue Bill now before Congress pro- 


’ 


If a manufacturer, producer, or importer sells at 
retail as well as wholesale, the tax in the case of any 
article sold at retail shall be computed on the price at 
which similar articles sell at wholesale. 

Retailers are in no way disturbed by this tax, be- 
cause they believe that the public will respond to the 
patriotic appeal that the additional price is not for the 
store, but for the Government. , 

There are certain classes of goods which carry a 
tax at the source of consumption, but upholstery goods 
are taxed at the source of wholesale distribution. 

The clause relating to upholstery goods is worded 
as follows, and it is very confusing: 

“Tapestries and textiles for furniture coverings or 
hangings in the interior decoration of buildings, 10 
per cent.” 

The intent of the paragraph is not clear. It leaves 
the trade wondering what is meant by “textiles” and 
what is meant by “hangings.” Are window-shades, 
hangings? 

It is hard to assume that the upholstery trade 
should be singled out for a tax upon everything, no 
matter how cheap the article might be, when valises 
are subjected to a tax only if the value exceeds $25; 
picture frames in excess of $10; lighting fixtures in 
excess of $25; rugs in excess of $5 a square yard. 
Furthermore, the bill applies only to the articles sold 
by a manufacturer, producer or importer for the pur- 
pose of furniture coverings or hangings. 

How about the man who buys certain classes of 
textiles which are used for furniture coverings or 
hangings, but which he wishes to use for trunk linings, 
hags or even dress purposes ? 

If he buys them for such purposes, according to 
the bill, they are not subject to the tax; but what is 
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AND THE 


NEW TAX 


there to prevent his reselling them to an upholsterer? 
As long as he is not a manufacturer, producer or im- 
porter, he is not subject to the tax, nor is the man who 
sold to him subject to the tax—there are too many 
temptations for evasion. 

It is better to have this bill straightened out at the 
outstart than to leave things in a condition that will 
lead to “confusion worse confounded.” 

Manufacturers of certain lines have already taken 
orders at a fixed price for future delivery. If they 
have to pay 10 per cent. tax on all sales it will be a 
serious matter. [Effort is being made in certain trades 
to have the operation of the bill placed at a date which 
will not cover orders already taken. 





TITUS BLATTER & CO, TO BE ON FIFTH 
AVENUE. 
OME weeks ago the property at 162 Fifth Avenue 
on which a new building had just been completed 
was purchased by Titus Blatter & Co. 

The premises which are just north of Twenty- 
first Street on the west side of the avenue will be oc- 
cupied about the middle of October by Titus Blatter 
& Co., who will use the entire building for their lines, 
which include their decorative fabrics for the drapery 
trade. 





TAKING CARE OF INCREASED BUSINESS. 


7 Sanitary Feather Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of “Sanitary Brand” pillows and bedding, 
have recently made some big alterations in their factory 
and office building. “Business is unusually good,” says 
Mr. Herron, president of the firm, “but with our in- 
creased facilities we are able to conduct our business in 
an efficient manner. People are just as particular now 
as they ever were as to what kind of pillows they sleep 
on and this accounts for the big sales of ‘Sanitary 
3rand’ feather pillows.” 





TRADE NO T € 5S 





William Wenzel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has incor- 
porated for $15,000, to do upholstery work. 

Michigan Bedding Co., Detroit, Mich., manufac- 
turers of mattresses, etc., have incorporated at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., for $50,000. 

The Niederman Furniture and Carpet Co., Chicago, 
has been incorporated for $40,000. The new company 
takes over the business at 3308 North Clark Street, of 
the same name. 
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N FOUR years of war, many things have hap- 
pened in Great Britain that | am quite sure you 
will be interested in hearing about. 

“Some wonderful things have happened in ad- 
vertising, through war conditions, and I want to touch 
on some of those things, that you may be prepared for 
the conditions that will probably arise as the war goes 
on. In the last four years the business men of Great 
Britain have learned more concerning the impor- 
tance of building good will through advertising 
than they did in forty years preceding the war. 

“In considering 
business conditions in 
England you must 
bear in mind that one- 
half of all the men 
in England between 
the ages of 18 and 
51 are in military 
or naval service. 
‘That means one-third 
of our entire male 
population, from the 
infants in the cradle 
to the extremely old. 

“You must bear 
in mind that 5,000,000 
British women who 
never worked before 
have voluntarily gone to work to fill the places of men 
at the front. Hundreds of our women are working in 
factories making TN T—a work that ruins the hair and 
turns the skin yellow—thus sacrificing their beauty for 
the rest of their lives for the sake of Britain and free- 
dom. We have only one business in England and that 
is to win the war. We are all concentrated on that one 
thing, even to the boys and girls. 

“You would think under such conditions, with as 
many men in active service, in proportion to population, 
as you would have if you had 18,000,000 men in uni- 
form—you would think under such conditions that 
retail business would be bound to be bad. And yet 
business is wonderfully good. You American business 
men are now in much the same position as were the 
British business men at the end of their first vear of 
war. You are wondering what will be the effect of in- 
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An Address Made in New York by Mr. Val 
lisher, Member London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Associate Member American Chamber 
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British manufacturers, who have not a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise to sell, whose entire plants 
are employed on government work, are keeping 
their advertisements continuously before the pub- 
lic, because * * ** they are not willing to have 
their names or their products forgotten. 















creasing selective service—you are anticipating restric- 
tions on your business—and I want to tell you some of 
our experiences so you can profit by them. 

“The department stores of any country usually 
reflect the state of trade. The profits of the twelve 
leading London department stores during the period of 
war were as follows: Fiscal year 1914-15, profits $4,- 
950,000 ; 1915-16, $4,250,000; 1916-17, $5,575,000. In 
the Provinces the profits of the nine leading stores 
were: 1914-15, $750,000; 1915-16, $945,000; 1916-17, 
$1,150,000. In the wholesale trade, the seven larg- 
est British houses in- 
creased their profits 
from $3,429,000 in 
1914-15 to $5,885,000 
in 1916-17. In the 
grocery trade, our 
leading chain - store 
firm made a profit of 
$2,313,755 in 1916-17 — 
and increased it to 
$3,730,000 in 1917-18, 
the latter figure being 
$1,000,000 per annum 
over their average for 
the previous five 
years. Lest you 
should think this is 
profiteering I will tell 
you that the turn-overs justify such profits, and 
further, the British Government has recently declared 
there was no profiteering. Trade is good, abnormally 
good in England, because never before in its history 
have there been so many workers per thousand popu- 
lation—never before has the wealth of the country been 
so evenly distributed. 

“The experience of Britain’s retail stores.contains 
an Object lesson which should not be lost on the busi- 
ness men of America. During the first few months of 
the war, many stores cut down their advertising. But 
Selfridge did not. He did not skip a single day. He 
used all the space the papers would allow him to use, 
and has continued to do so. The result was that Self- 
ridge’s profits during the first year of the war were 
$573,000; during the second, $750,000, and during the 
third vear, $1,125,000. Another London store, much 
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larger than Selfridge’s at the start of the war, decided 











to cut down its advertising, and did so until they saw 
their mistake, and the result is shown in their returns. 
This store’s profits for the first year of the war were 
$1,546,000; for the second year, $1,000,000; and for 
the third year, $1,175,000. From fourth or fifth place 
among London stores, in volume of business and 
profits, at the start of the war, Selfridge has climbed to 
second place ‘as the result of his continuous advertis- 
ing, and he would be first to-day, had not the war pre- 
vented building additions to his store. 


“British manufacturers who have not a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise to sell, whose entire plants 
are employed on Government work, are keeping 
their advertising continuously before the public, be- 
cause while they are perfectly willing to turn their 
profits over to the Government, while they are per- 
fectly willing for the sake of winning the war to 
have their factories commandeered and their normal 
business completely stopped, yet they are not will- 
ing to sacrifice their good will; they are not willing 
to have their names or their products forgotten. 

“And so they continue their advertising, con- 
tinue building their good will, so that when the war 
shall be won there will be an immediate demand 
for the billions of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
that their greatly enlarged factories will then turn out. 


“This is a time when every manufacturer, every 
business man, should look far ahead. Good will can- 
not be built in a day, even by advertising. The war 
will not last always. We have all seen the mistake of 
being unprepared for war; it is almost as great and 
serious a mistake to be unprepared for peace. 

“What are you going to do with your acres and 
acres of enlarged factory space now employed in the 
making of war products all over America, if you don’t 
build good will now for the goods you are going to 
make when the war is won? How are you going to 
keep the smoke coming out of your factory chimneys 
after peace is declared, if you don’t keep your name 











“We have all seen the mistake of being unprepared for war; 
it is almost as great and serious a mistake to be unprepared 
for peace.” 
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constantly before the public now, and build a demand 
for your peace-time products that will insure a satis- 
factory business the minute you stop making mu- 
nitions or other war supplies ? 

“The war has taught the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of Britain that advertising is not only the least 
expensive way to sell goods, but that it also has the 
far more important function of building good will — 
a good will whose benefits, especially in critical times, 
can hardly be measured. British business men have 
also learned that advertising can be used in time of 
war to stop the sale of their goods, and at the same time 
retain and even increase the good will of the public. 
In a few cases British corporations have realized when 
it was too late, and after irrevocable damage was done, 
that advertising would have saved them. 

“These are times of rapid and tremendous change. 
No man can rest on his laurels. Those who were 
leaders last year, those who are leaders now in their 
respective business lines, may be surpassed next year 
by far-seeing, efficient and thoroughly prepared com- 
petitors who have laid their plans a long way in 
advance.” 





GOLF IN PHILADELPHIA. 
‘HIE golf tournament held on August 13 in Phila- 
delphia brought together a number of Phila- 
delphia and New York upholstery men. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Pollitz, of Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, 
they were entertained at the Philmont Country Club. 

The honors of first and second prizes fell to John 
Whitwell and George Lewis. 

A continuance of these tournaments is assured by 
the fact that B. J. Wasserman, of the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, has offered a trophy in the form of a 
substantial silver loving cup. Organization plans are 
under way which promise to make these events of 
great trade interest. 





A CLEVER W. S. S. WINDOW. 

HIE Reischmann Co., which is now solely owned 

and controlled by the Reischmann brothers, have 
hit upon a very clever idea to sell War Saving Stamps. 

Their main window at 18 East Thirty-second 
Street is a reproduction of a Paris “bomb-proof” win- 
dow with a portrait of President Wilson in the center. 
\ sign is posted in the window offering every pur- 
chaser of two Thrift Stamps a chance on a very hand- 
some cane-finished library chair, out of their regular 
line. 

George Reischmann, junior member of the con- 
cern, conceived this idea, which up to the date of 
closing, September 14, sold several hundred dollars 
in Thrift Stamps. 


























































PACIFIC 


The upholstery shop of A. C. Campbell, Marsh- 
field, Ore., has been removed to Arlington, Wash. 

N. B. Thomas has succeeded F. A. Smith as man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of the Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co. 

Everett Babcock & Co., Portland, Ore., has 
changed its name to that of Babcock & Peets, E. C. 
Peets being one of the owners of the firm. 


Samonville & Flagg have opened a large furniture 
store at Reno, Nev., with a drapery and floor-covering 
department. 

Al Holland, formerly with E. R. Bowling & Co., 
Fresno, Cal., has gone into the home furnishing busi- 
ness on his own account in that city. 

The Pasadena Furniture Co., of Pasadena, Cal., 
has commenced the publication of a house organ called 
Beautiful Homes. 

H. H. Rohmer, manager of the Home Furniture 
Co., at Alhambra, Cal., has been called to the colors 
and is in training at Camp Kearny. 

Macondray & Co., importers of matting and 
Oriental products, have moved from 149 California 
Street to 220 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

Miss Fern Darling, daughter of Charles S. Dar- 
ling, of San Francisco, was married recently to Harper 
J. Knowles. 

Louis Marsh has closed the Old Mahogany Shop, 
on Sutter Street, San I*rancisco, and will make his 
home at Riverside. 

The White House, Raphael Weill & Co., has taken 
over the four-story building at Grant Avenue and 
Post Street, San Francisco, and is fitting it up as an 
annex to the big store. 

Thomas Coyle, of the decorative firm of Keller & 
Coyle, San Francisco, Cal., has been called to the 
colors and has left for San Diego to commence train- 
ing with the Naval Reserve. 

Charles S. Darling and his assistant William G. 
Nielsen, of San Francisco, will shortly cover the Cali- 
fornia territory south of this city by auto. Mr. Niel- 
sen expects to join the colors at an early date. 

Remy Fredericks, formerly in the furniture busi- 
ness at San Francisco, is now engaged in war work, 
filling a position with the Schaw, Batcher Co., ship- 
builders of this city. 

Sergeant Henry F. Marsh, a nephew of John H. 
Kemp, Pacific Coast representative of the Orinoka 
Mills, and of P. M. Kemp, of D. N. & E. Walter & 
Co., has been killed in action in France. 

F. A. Taylor, formerly in business at Portland, 
Ore., and lately connected with the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Co., San Francisco, is preparing to open a deco- 
rative shop on his own account in the latter city. 


COAST 





NOTES 


Leonard Morck, formerly with F. J. Lewis, a 
prominent decorator of Oakland, Cal., has associated 
himself with the Curtain Store of that city, as has also 
Edward Parish, formerly with W. F. Cody. 


J. E. Mauerhan, of the Curtain Store, Oakland, 
Cal., is confined in a hospital as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He sustained a broken collar bone 
and injuries to his legs. 

J. J. Van Uithoven, formerly with the John 

sreuner Co., at Sacramento and Oakland, is now in 
charge of the drapery department of Lauxen & Catts, 
Stockton, Cal. 

Louis H. Allen, formerly of the Allen-Harbesen 
Co., Los Angeles, has retired from this decorative firm 
and has accepted a position with the Los Angeles Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company, at San Pedro. 





Bert Anderson, formerly with Anderson’s Carpet 
House, Oakland, Cal., is now with the Moore Ship- 
building Company and is in Washington, D. C., on 
business for this firm. 


Fred Plummer, for some time with the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, has severed his 
connection with this house to travel for an Eastern 
firm. 

J. N. McConathy, formerly manager of the deco- 
rative department of the Hennessey Mercantile Co., 
sutte, Mont., has accepted a position as traveler with 
Kk. C. Carter & Son. 

Mrs. Nellie J. Abbott, owner of an Indian curio 
store on Center Street, Berkeley, Cal., and well known 
in the California decorative trade, passed away in that 
city on July 31 from heart disease. 


I. A. Leinkuhler, who handles the drapery goods 
business of Cheney Bros. on the Pacific Coast, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., was quietly mar- 
ried a short time ago. 

Julius Hart, president of the California Curtain 
Mills, residing at 127 Ninth Avenue, San Francisco, 
sustained a fracture of the right arm and other in- 
juries recently when the automobile in which he was 
riding was struck by a street car. 

Walter R. Douglas, representing the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
will shortly visit the trade in the southern part of the 
state and will make a stay at San Diego, Cal., with his 
daughter who recently married a lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps. 


John Hadler, representing the National Lace Co. 
in the Pacific Coast territory, recently toured northern 
California and southern Oregon on a vacation trip, 
having with him as his guest Henry Franzen, head of 
the drapery department of Taft & Pennoyer, Oakland, 
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Cal. They visited Crater Lake, among other interest- 
ing places. 

Robert Kemp, son of Peter M. Kemp, manager of 
the wholesale upholstery department of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., San Francisco, is now in France with 
the Signal Corps. This young man was connected with 
the wholesale department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 
for a time and later was in the decorative department 
of the White House. 

William H. Cusick, formerly head of the deco- 
rative department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Fransico, and now manager of this old estab- 
lished house, has been made chairman of one of the 
downtown committees on the forthcoming Liberty 
Loan drive. Among his assistants will be Sam A. 
Davis, local representative 
of J. H. Thorp & Co., and 
Charles S. Darling, who 
handles a number of drap- 
ery, upholstery and deco- 
rative furniture lines. 





AN IDLE RUMOR. = ! 
RUMOR was current HNC 
in New York to- Pn 
ward the end of August, | a 
to the effect that the Paine ——* 
Furniture Company’s 
suilding, Boston, was to 
be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for hospital use. Coupled with this was the 
statement that the Paine Furniture Company were to 
occupy the old Henry Siegel building on Washington 
Street. We are informed that the rumor was entirely 
without foundation, and that no such change regarding 
the Paine Furniture Company’s business is con- 
templated. 





DISCONTINUE BATH RUG LINE. 

HE discontinuance of the production of bath rugs 

by Robert J. & R. Ritchie Co., confines the lines of 
this mill wholly to the upholstery field. Tapestry 
furniture coverings, silk and mercerized madras piece 
goods and curtains, tapestry couch-covers and table- 
covers together with chenille curtains and piece goods 
comprise the output of this establishment. 
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The Ritchie Co. is now represented in Toronto, 
Canada, by Edgar Fenton, 67 Wellington Street; in 
the Far West by George E. Krick with headquarters 
at 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. ; in Chicago 
by Otto Jacobs, Lees Bldg., and in New York by A. 
Jacobson, Hartford Bldg. 





A CLEVER DISPLAY FEATURE. 
’ MR. ANHALT’S department, at Gimbel Bros., 
New York, a very clever scheme for suggesting 
draperies has been carried out by having a series of 
miniature draperies presented in a small slanting 
frame, which surmounts the shelving. 

These little stands have been specially built so as 
to display the miniature 
draperies at an angle that 
makes them stand out 
clearly and enables a per- 
son in the aisles or before 
the counter to examine 
the schemes suggested by 

-— the models. 
The illustration in the 
center of this page shows 
7 a sketch of the depart- 
1 ment, indicating the posi- 
tion of the display stand 
and its relation to the 
shelving proper. The 
illustration at the bottom of the page shows a larger 
detail of the stand itself. The stand is about fifteen 
inches high and about twelve inches deep at the base. 
The framework is finished in mahogany, to match the 
department fixtures, and each miniature -drapery is 
backed by a plain surface, covered with dark green 

fabric. 

The draperies are complete little facsimiles of the 
larger treatments they suggest and the idea has strong 
suggestive value in the promotion of drapery use. 

Weare glad always to discover clever little depart- 
ment “stunts” which can be passed on to our readers. 
If you have invented or developed some new idea that 
would be of interest to a fellow executive, pass it on 
through the columns of “Tne Uptorsterer,” that 
others may avail themselves of its advantages. 









































































































































THE DEVELOPMENT OF DESIGN. 
HE following communication from Grace H. 
Simonson is interesting as an expression of a de- 
signer’s views on the probable future development of 
art and design in the light of art history: 
To THE Eprtor or “THE UPHOLSTERER” : 

The people who discuss the art and design of the future 
are usually not actual workers, and perhaps for that reason 
are constituted to observe conditions from an outside and im- 
partial standpoint, but it might be possible for a professional 
designer to give his impressions also. 

The history of art shows that early peoples tried in some 
way to ornament their pottery, their textiles and their build- 
ings. The Egyptians originated, with other early nations, and 
used symbols, lines and interlacings. The Greeks used these 
also and elaborated them and originated others, going closer 
to nature and obtaining a beauty and grace which has ever 
since been a model. The early Christian art or the art of the 
Christian East was more primitive, using the early symbols, 
adding the Christian symbols and obtaining great richness 
and variety. The Romanesque was a revival of Christian art 
by the Italians, the Classic rendering of Roman motifs which 
succeeded the Greek, and this was responsible later for the 
Renaissance. 

Outside of the earliest decorations of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians and Chinese, each people 
frankly copied or utilized the motifs of the others as they 
appealed to them and every art style has copied, borrowed and 
enlarged on earlier traditions and the decorations of its neigh- 
bors. In time as they familiarized themselves with the motifs 
these motifs were adapted to the requirements, environment 
and style of the user and a national style developed which was 
original in its adaptation and original in handling and motifs. 

The increase of wealth, the formal functions, the varied 
life, all contributed new ideas, and each was representative of 
the people. Italy led in the Renaissance because she was 
peculiarly situated at the time. Her people developed a culture 
due to position, climate and the fact they had less national life 
than artistic life. Each city developed an art center, the great- 
est interest was art, coupled with the commercial instinct 
which returned great profits and these were again invested 
in art. 

When the Romanesque style was at its zenith France 
created Gothic art. French art was always more distinct 
than the art of Italy, Spain, Flanders, England and Germany. 
Romanesque art was the work of monks, but the feudal 
classes gave birth to the castle and the communes built the 
Gothic cathedrals. At the end of the Middle Ages craftsmen 
worked under religious direction, whole cities spent their 
wealth and labor in building their houses of God. 

French art developed rapidly as Italian art declined. 
Louis XIV with his brilliant ministers and the great wealth 
from conquests made immense strides in art. The rich courts 
with their costly buildings, decorations and apparel opened 
vast fields. The reaction after the latter years of his long 
reign plunged the country into fresh outbursts of gaiety and 
expense. The original features of the Louis XV period re- 
sulted, to be followed by the classic revival in the later periods. 

Each style had its original features brought about by the 
temper of the people and the character, condition and govern- 
ment of the country, and each seems now to faithfully repre- 
sent them, 7. ¢., the logical termination. 

We now are too near our own times to see what our 
style may be. The Colonial, born of the early conditions in 
this country and copied from the Adam, Sheraton and Hep- 
plewhite, was a natural evolution of those times. With our 
wealth of motifs to copy from and our multitude of interests 
we shall undoubtedly assimilate a style; but it seems to me 
that the elements of suitability and taste must be the deciding 
factors. It is undoubtedly harder to utilize a great many 
motifs than a few, and the times are now very complex; but 
as we, that is the designers, salesmen and buyers, learn and 
understand the different styles and what contributed to them 
we will realize the fitness of things for special purposes. 
There are details and ideas in all suitable for different uses, 
hut they must be adapted to requirements and a national style 
will result as heretofore. 

One reason we have not already acquired a style is that 
no attention has been paid to style. People have not demanded 
it. If a few knew what it was, many did not. Those who 


could afford to do so went abroad for ideas and art objects. 
The people at large took what was given them, and knew 
nothing on their own account of the wonderful attainments of 
other nations. Those in charge of our art departments here, 
our art schools and public schools, our manufacturers, harped 
on the idea of originality not realizing that the students knew 
nothing of proportion, grace, beauty of line, nature, draughts- 
manship, or the hundred and one things other nations had 
acquired after years and years of patient labor. If a student 
did achieve an original design, he produced one design, but did 


not develop a national style. 
GRACE H. SIMONSON. 





A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


HE following letter has been received from the 
manufacturing firm of A. Perrin, Paris, addressed 
to an import firm in this city: 


My Dear Sir: 


Mr. Perrin wishes me to remind you of his letter of last 
year in which he expressed his admiration for the long list 
of young men engaged in the U. S. Army, as published in 
“THe Upnorsterer.” I notice in this list some who are of 
your firm. 

Mr. Perrin and I should be delighted if any of them, or 
any one that you can recommend, would call upon us when in 
Paris or Thizy. 

We will do all in our power for them. 

Every Frenchman is anxious to give the best reception 
possible to you Americans who have come to defend the 
Liberty of Humanity. 

Regarding our own business, our factory is working as 
much as it is possible, but we have great difficulties on de- 
liveries on account of the scarcity of labor, so many of our 
weavers are in the army. 

Yours very truly, 
H. VAN ROOSE, for A. PERRIN. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS AS AN ESSENTIAL. 


Ht Anthracite Coal Operators Association, under 

date of September 4, advises that “householders 
who would conserve their coal supply and make their 
houses warmer should use heavy draperies for doors 
aid windows.” 

It is a very practical suggestion. 

‘rom the earliest period, rugs and tapestries have 
been used in the finest old castles of Europe, primarily 
to check draughts; if they possessed an esthetic value, 
so much the better. But to-day with the price of coal 
so high and the supply limited, it is pleasant to feel that 
such practical people as the coal men recommend the 
use of drapery stuffs as contributing to the comfort of 
the home. We are too prone to dwell upon the un- 
essential qualities of estheticism in house furnishings ; 
because comfort is an all-desirable quality, but there’s 
no comfort so great as warmth in blizzard weather ; so 
it might be well for dealers in their advertising to dwell 
upon the recommendation of the coal men. 


MONG recent incorporations listed in Boston is 
the Charles Kroll Co., to manufacture cotton 
fabrics and deal in cotton and woolen fabrics and sup- 
plies. Capital stock, $50,000. President, Lorenz F. 
Muther; treasurer, Charles Kroll; clerk, R. H. Robb. 
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“DINING CAR” RESTAURANT, MARLBOROUGH HOTEL 


See text on page 69. 



































THE NEW JAPANESE ROOM, HOTEL IMPERIAL 


See text on opposite page. 


























NOVEL 





NEW YORK 





RESTAURANTS 


Stripped of Its Theaters and Up-to-date Hotels, New York Would Offer a Great Deal 

Less Attraction to Out-of-town Visitors, but with These Institutions Maintaining the 

Usual Changes in Decoration from Season to Season, There Is Always Something 
New to Attract the Sightseer and the Visitor. 


N THE constant effort to make their 
restaurants interesting to the public, 
metropolitan hotel managers have 

during the past few years shown a keen 
appreciation of the importance of in- 
terior decoration as a factor in the 
restaurant business. A number of the 
big restaurants, particularly those that 
appeal to the Broadway crowd of pleas- 





ure-seekers, are redecorated each season 

and, since the object is to secure novelty combined 

with attractiveness and an air of smartness, many un- 
usual and striking schemes have been carried out. 

One of the most interesting of these is to be seen 

in the new “Japanese Room” at the Hotel Imperial, a 

view of which is shown in connection with this article. 

The walls are divided into panels by strips of lacquered 

wood. Some of the panels are decorated with orna- 





ment painted in a variety of bright, clear colors, while 
the intervening panels are filled with Japanese gilt 
paper. Long cylindrical lanterns of shirred silk show- 
ing a printed design of Japanese character enclose the 
electric lights on the walls. The table-lamps have silk 
shades to match. The ceiling is, perhaps, the most un- 
usual feature of the room. It is composed of squares 
of ivory-colored cloth, about eight inches by eight 
inches, joined together at the corners. Through the 
rectangular spaces between these squares may be seen 
the dark blue cloth that is stretched on the ceiling. The 
silken sheen of the blue cloth produces a pleasing effect 
of depth. In the center of one of the large, plain wall- 
panels that may be seen in the photograph, is an inter- 
esting light source, consisting of electric lights set in 
the wall and covered with thin silk stretched in a 
lacquered frame of ornamental shape. 

Under the sidewalk of Broadway is the “Dining- 








Marine Roof of the Hotel Bossert. 
































































































Car” restaurant of the Marlborough Hotel. The space 
provided by a typical long, narrow sidewalk-vault has 
been very successfully treated to represent the interior 
of a railway dining-car. It would be very difficult to 
make such a room attractive in any other way, but this 
treatment is well adapted because the proportions of 
the vault are about the same as those of a railway car. 
A sense of breadth is given by wall paintings that sug- 
gest a landscape seen through the car windows, and by 
covering the wall opposite with mirrors. Through the 
rear door of the car one gets a glimpse of the land- 
scape beyond the observation platform. 

On the top of the Hotel Bossert, from which a 
wide view of the New York Harbor is had, one of the 
most interesting schemes of restaurant decoration has 
been carried out. The roof has been converted into the 
likeness of a ship’s deck. The white-painted wood- 
work, the polished brass, the life-rings hung on the rail, 
all help to carry out the nautical idea admirably. The 
table-lamps are in the form of mermaids. The “Marine 
Roof” of the Bossert is successful from a decorative 
standpoint, not only because the idea is well worked 
out, but because it makes the most of the advantages of 
the location, the width and airiness of the roof and the 
unusually fine marine view. 





WHAT YOUR BONDS WILL DO. 


W' ARE just preparing to get into the swing of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive, and it is worth while 
to again sum up the larger meaning that the act of sub- 
scribing for a Liberty Loan Bond expresses. 

In subscribing to the Fourth Liberty Loan, you 
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subscribe to the sentiment that the world must be made 
safe for democracy and you support the fund that is to 
make that safety possible. You subscribe to the belief 
that innocent women and children on unarmed ships 
shall not be sent to the bottom of the sea; that women 
and children and old men shall not be ravished and tor- 
tured and murdered under the plea of military neces- 
sity ; that nurses shall not be shot for deeds of mercy, 
nor hospital ships be sunk without warning, or hospi- 
tals and unfortified cities be bombed or cannonaded 
with long-range guns. 

You subscribe to the doctrine that small nations 
have the same rights as great and powerful ones; that 
might is not right, and that Germany shall not force 
upon the world the dominion of her military masters. 

You subscribe, when you subscribe to a Liberty 
Loan, to the belief that America entered this war for a 
just and noble cause; that our soldiers in France and 
our sailors on the sea are fighting for right and justice. 

And you subscribe to the American sentiment that 
they must and shall be powerful, efficient, and vic- 
torious. 

If you buy a $100 bond of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan you are lending the United States Government 
enough money to feed a soldier in France a little more 
than seven months. Or you have furnished enough 
money to give him a complete outfit of Winter and 
Summer clothing, including shoes and stockings, and 
slicker and overcoat and blankets, with enough left 
over to arm him with a good revolver. 

It takes $35 more to arm him with a rifle with a 
bayonet on it, and if you buy a second $100 bond you 
furnish him this rifle and 1,000 cartridges. 





Tapestry couch-cover of Chinese design made with table-covers to match. From the line of the Leonard- 


Henry Co. 
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1917. Eighteen days later by a practically 
unanimous vote Congress passed the Liberty 
Loan Bond bill. 

On May 2, 1917, the First Liberty Loan was an- 
nounced, on May 14 the details were made public, and 
on the 15th the campaign began and closed one month 
later. The issue was for $2,000,000,000, the bonds 
bearing 34 per cent. interest and running for 15-30 
years. The bonds carried the conversion privilege, en- 
titling the holder, if he chose, to convert them into 
bonds of a later issue bearing a higher rate of interest. 
Four and a half million subscribers from every section 
of the country, representing every condition, race, and 
class of citizens, subscribed for more than $3,000,000,- 
000 of the bonds. Only $2,000,000,000 was allotted. 

The outstanding features of the First Liberty 
Loan were the promptness with which it was arranged 
and conducted, the patriotism of the newspapers, 
banks, corporations, organizations, and people gener- 
ally in working for its success, and the heavy over- 
subscription of more than 50 per cent. 

The Second Liberty Loan campaign opened on 
October 1, 1917, and closed on October 27. The bonds 
of this issue bear 4 per cent. interest and run for 10-25 
years. They carry the conversion privilege. It was 
announced that 50 per cent. of the oversubscription 
would be taken. Nine million subscribers subscribed to 
$4,617,532,000 of the bonds, an oversubscription of 54 
per cent. Only $3,808,766,150 of the bonds was 
allotted. 

This campaign was marked with the same enthusi- 
astic support of the public as its predecessor. The 
labor and fraternal organizations were especially active 
in this campaign, and the women of the country did 
efficient organized work which greatly contributed to 
the success of the loan. The men in the army and navy 
worked for and subscribed largely to the loan. 

The Third Liberty Loan campaign opened on 
April 6, 1918, one year exactly after our entrance into 
the war, and closed on May 4. The bonds of this issue 


fi HE United States entered the war on April 6, 
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bear 4% per cent. interest and run for 10 years, are 
not subject to redemption prior to maturity, and carry 
no conversion privilege. The loan was announced for 
$3,000,000,000, but the right was reserved to accept all 
additional subscriptions. Seventeen million subscrib- 
ers subscribed for $4,170,019,650 of the bonds, all of 
which was allotted. | 

A great feature of this loan was its very wide dis- 
tribution among the people and throughout the Union 
and the fact that the country districts promptly and 
heavily subscribed to the loan, in a great measure mak- 
ing up their quotas earlier than the cities. Secretary 
McAdoo pronounced this loan the soundest of national 
financing. 

A little over a year ago there were some 300,000 
United States bondholders; there are now somewhere 
between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000. Awakened patriot- 
ism has made the American people a saving people, a 
bond-buying people. The effect of the Liberty Loans 
on the national character, on our national life, on the 
individual citizen and our home life is immeasurable— 
of incalculable benefit. Not less incalculable is their 
effect on the destiny of the world as our ships plow the 
seas and our men and material in Europe beat back the 
Hun. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign will begin 
Saturday, September 28, and close October 19. No 
American doubts its success; no good American will 
fail to contribute to its success. The blood of our men 
fallen in Europe calls to us; our answer must be and 
will be worthy of them and our country. 







































HE result of the organized drive for the sale of 
War Stamps which was made by the Commercial 








Travelers’ Associations, members 





of the National Council, terminated on 
August 30. It demonstrated the great 

















power of salesmen’s organizations, and 








made the efforts of the regular industrial 





committees insignificant by comparison. 





The five days’ drive by the Commercial 
Travelers exceeded $15,000,000. 


The one man whose tireless energy 

















and efficiency of methods made a success 
of the work was Charles F. Hall, of 
Samuel J. Hall & Son, of the Silk Trav- 
elers’ Association, and too much credit 


























cannot be given to him. 








If the results of the salesmen’s drive 










were divided among the ten trades that rere 
the associations represented, the uphol- 

stery trade would have $1,500,000 added 

to their results. Unfortunately, for the Industrial 


chairman, the entire credit of the drive goes to the 








THE TRAVELER 8S’ 


BIG DRIVE 





Commercial Travelers and nobody else. Some idea of 


the extent of their work may be had from the fact that 
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the salesmen of P. K. Wilson & Son and 
the Einstein-Wolff Co., who were affili- 
ated with the associations of the uphol- 
stery trade or the lace and embroidery 
trade, sold a total of $110,000 between 
them. 

The work of the National Council 
has certainly put the traveling man on 
the map as a powerful influence in the 
Government. 

And the Government will not forget. 

There are ten different associations 
that have affiliated with the National 
Council. Among them are the Uphol- 
stery, Silk, Lace and Embroidery Asso- 
ciations, and the wonderful work that 
they have accomplished as organizations 
should forever squelch the skepticism of 


the obstructionists who have wanted to know “what's 
the use of an association?” The National Council is 


War Savings Committee of the Commercial Travelers’ Drive. 












































to these various associations what Congress is to the 
United States. It is the governing body and brings to 
each and all of them executive and efficiency methods 
that no one association could afford to employ. 

The Council does not interfere in the least with the 
personal affairs of each association member. It under- 
takes only work which it is delegated by its members 
to undertake. No one trade association could have put 
over this War Stamp drive. No one association could 
undertake the legislative reforms or back up, as the 
Council has done, Mr. Hoover and the Y. M. C. A. 

The great war work which the Commercial Trav- 
elers have undertaken, the great results which they 
have achieved by their big drive in New York will be 
long remembered and the imprint of their activity, 
their patriotism and their influence is so pronounced 
that it is a matter for congratulation that they had the 
opportunity to show their mettle. 

If there is a traveling man who is not affiliated 
with his local association it seems as though this War 
Stamp drive alone should stimulate his immediate 
affiliation. 





A CORRECTION. 
i. THE upholstery trade’s Red Cross work in our 
last issue Emden & Wormser also should have been 
credited with having made one hundred and sixty-five 
“housewives.” 





MERCHANDISE SHOULD ONLY BE 
RETURNED FOR VALID REASONS. 


HE returned goods question is now occuping the 

center of the stage, and justly so. In the first place 
it is not businesslike or fair. It is unjust to the manu- 
facturer. It is an injustice to the salesman who takes 
an order. It is wasting both the salesman’s and the 
buyer’s time. 

Waste in every walk of life must now be elimi- 
nated for the benefit of the community, and the benefit 
of each individual’s business and the Government’s 
affairs. Goods made to order and returned waste the 
manufacturer’s labor, which is now extremely scarce; 
labor that can be used to produce merchandise for 
trade that are clamoring for goods. 

Merchandise returned for trivial reasons or un- 
justly could be disposed of at a small loss by the pur- 
chaser. The immense waste caused by this practice 
affects the transportation companies, affects every ship- 
ping room and office force, and is a great waste of ma- 
terials, such as boxes, paper, twine, etc. It is also 
affecting the entire clerical force of the manufacturer 
that has to credit return merchandise. 


Most returns are not easily disposed of, except at 
a big loss. It necessarily affects the cost of the mer- 
chandise, since all these extra expenses are increasing 
the overhead charges of every establishment. 





A nursery bedroom and play-room, two simple but effective treatments 
from the utilitarian standpoint. 


THE “HARTFORD BUILDING CROWD.” 

HAT will probably be a permanent organization 

for the benefit of Government sales now exists 

in the Hartford Building, known as the “Hartford 

Building Crowd.” This organization is composed of 

George H. McLaughlin, Frank E. Johnson, Harold S. 

Johnson, William A. Curran, Henry Kest, and W. A. 
Holloway. 

The organization came into being in connection 
with the salesmen’s War Savings Stamp Drive, and 
through its operation $1,800 worth of stamps was 
sold at the Hartford Building corner in connection with 
the drive. 

The members of the team are all enthusiasts, and 
we understand they are prepared to take on the next 
Liberty Loan or any further sales of Government se- 
curities which may be offered. 





NEW MILEAGE A CONVENIENCE. 
RAVELING men are finding the new interchange- 
able mileage feature of the United States Railway 

Administration a considerable convenience. It avoids 

the use of several different kinds of mileage books, and 

also permits the travelers to pay Pullman and baggage 
charges with the mileage coupons. 

We recall that several years ago a considerable 
movement was under way to induce the railroads to 
grant some form of interchangeable mileage by means 
of which mileage books would be good on all railroads 
irrespective of the railroad from whom they were pur- 
chased. The Railroad Administration by adopting this 
form have provided the traveling men with a chance to 
prove whether their contention of several years ago 
that such a scheme would be perfectly feasible is a fact 
or not. Thus far, indications are in favor of the argu- 
ment put forward by the traveling men. 





DAVENPORT BED REGULATIONS. 
NDER date of September 12, the War Industries 
3oard has revoked all licenses for the importa- 
tion of mahogany. They also urged upon the daven- 
port-bed manufacturers that they reduce the number 
of their patterns at least 75 per cent. and produce only 
such patterns as consume the least amount of lumber, 
labor and material. They advise the discontinuance of 
wool or mohair fabrics and suggest that leather and 
artificial leather should be used, confined to two colors 
only, black and dark brown. Cotton fabrics are per- 
missible, but the manufacturer is asked to use of 
tapestries, damask and velours, etc., only four grades 
with three patterns to a grade. 


HARLES S. PARIS, the Greensboro, N. C., wall- 
paper dealer is adding a line of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 

KTER C. LEE, who has shown his lines at the 

Furniture Exchange for several years past, has 
moved to more commodious quarters at 10 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, where he is now showing his vari- 
ous lines including library, dining-room, bedroom and 
hall furniture. The salesrooms are now open to the 
clients of furniture dealers when accompanied by a 
representative or having a card of introduction. 





A BIT OF EARLY HISTORY. 


[' IS not generally known but the first practical re- 

peating rifle was an invention made possible by 
Cheney Brothers. Christopher Spencer invented the 
rifle but had no means of manufacturing it. Charles 
Cheney furnished the money and got a trial for the 
rifle before the Secretary of the Navy. It proved so 
satisfactory that one thousand were ordered and the 
factory was started. 
in testing the rifle. 


President Lincoln participated 





OPEN OWN SHOWROOMS. 


HE Ebbecke Furniture Co., which have been show- 

ing their lines at 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, will 
from now on sell directly under the personal super- 
vision of the firm. The firm now have on display in 
their new showrooms a large selection of bedroom fur- 
niture, covering many of the important period styles. 
They are also in position to give prompt attention to 
special-order work which is a very important branch of 
their business. 





A CLEVER ADVERTISING CARD, 


C. CARTER & SON have recently gotten out a 
¢ very helpful suggestion card, showing several 

very handsome arrangements of paneling for residence 
windows. ; 

The window treatments are representative of the 
best work of E. C. Carter & Son, and are intended to 
stimulate inquiries in a department for special-order 
work. The card is intended for use in retail stores, and 
is suitably framed ready for use. 

Particulars concerning this card and how it may be 
obtained may be had on application to the firm’s head- 
quarters. 


HE Mattice Foster Co., Ripon, Wis., dealers in dry 
goods, draperies, rugs, etc., has incorporated for 


$50,000. 


LERED PEATS CO., Chicago, Ill, dealers in 
wall-paper, draperies, shades, etc., has incorpor- 


ated for $25,000. 
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The J. & J. Dobson plant, Falls of Schuylkill. 





THE BEGINNING OF AN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from the August number.) 


WAY back in 1884 there was a collection of mills 
out at the Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, de- 
voted to the manufacture of carpets and 

blankets, notably the plant of J. & J. Dobson, and on 
the outskirts, shown in the right-hand corner of the 
illustration above, they had a mill making silk plush, 
and making it well. Beckman, Cornell & Co. started in 




















Treadmill, early motor power. 


the manufacture in 1885; William Hunter & Son, 
1886; Campbell & Co., 1886; Greenbalgh-Wadsworth, 
1886; A. T. Baker & Son, 1889. Other firms were 
making plushes in other parts of the country—cCollins 
& Aikman Co., L. C. Chase & Co., Massachusetts Plush 
Co., Tingue Mfg. Co., D. Goff & Sons, but the Dob- 
sons may be said to have taken the initiative in fine 
velvets, just as other firms in other lines contributed 
to Philadelphia’s fame and prosperity by their pioneer 
efforts. 

The upholstery trade, for example, is perhaps as 
well acquainted with Aurora cloth as any one article 
of manufacture. This was a development of the Moss 
Rose Mfg. Co. If we go back some years we find that 
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J. elias was making linens in Holland, his family being 
engaged in the linen industry for many generations, 
and relatives are still employed in that line of trade. 

In 1886 S. Selig and M. A. Kaufmann, the other 
members of the Moss Rose Co., were manufacturing 
buttons in Philadelphia, but in 1891 the three partners 
established an upholstery plant on Fairhill Street. 

They began with only four looms, but in 1894 they 
moved to Third and Huntingdon Streets where they 
had fifty looms. 

In July, 1900, they again moved to their present 
factory at Allegheny Avenue and Hancock Street, and 
were it not for the war this plant would, by this time, 
he very much enlarged. From time to time their prod- 

















The old Clark Tavern on Chestnut Street, near 
Sixth, 1770. 


uct has so increased that they have been compelled to 
lease additional premises and now have a plant of about 
one hundred and fifty looms besides the machinery 
necessary to keep them busy. The phenomenal success 
which attended the production of their Aurora curtains 
and piece goods was, in fact, a development of the 
technique necessary to the making of madras, but the 



















































Aurora became a distinct fabric and contributed much 
to the success of the firm’s business. In 1910 they 
added tapestries to the line, and they are now making 
damask, fancy shade cloths and mercerized cottons. 

Philadelphia was always famed for its mechanical 
geniuses—Baldwin, Cramps, Sellers, Woods and 
Miffin, all great men, and when the first steam engine 
was introduced into Philadelphia, running a train of 
two cars out to Germantown in 1832, it added still 
more to the fame of the city and made the world sit 
up and take notice. It certainly was a far advance over 
the methods of fifty years previous when the tread- 
mill was the popular motive power, a huge wheel that 
was run by the weight of many men treading upon it 
and turning it. 

When Theodore Abbott died in 1900 the present 
firm of A. Theo. Abbott & Co. was organized. 

They started originally in the rear of a building on 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, then they took the 
front of the building. 

They moved to their present location, Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, in 1911. 

The firm has been especially active in giving pub- 
licity to their manufactures and it has all benefited the 
trade at large. In connection with the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co. they instituted a form of sugges- 
tions to the consumer direct by attaching samples of the 
fabric to colored sketches which showed the assembling 
of fabrics, paints and wood finish. They also origi- 
nated the post-card interiors which are used by dealers 
for mailing to their customers, giving different sugges- 
tions for each month of the year, on how to furnish at 
moderate cost, a home from cellar to garret. 

In the September, 1910, issue of “Tite Upriot- 
STERER,” they started a form of advertising which has 
been very generally adopted. They called it “The 
Sketch Ad Campaign,” and it proved very effective. 
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In 1912 they copyrighted “The Silent Salesman,” 
a chart in four color work showing draperies, couch 
ind table covers in full color lines. These were espe- 

















First steam engine in Philadelphia, 1832. 





cially effective; where the small dealer could not afford 
to carry a stock he sold direct from the chart. 

In 1913 they originated ‘“Kapock, the Unfadable 
Drapery Fabric,” the success of which may be seen in 
the fact that during the past year, 1917, they sold al- 
most 500,000 yards. 

In 1914 they originated their “Wool Fabric” cot- 
ton tapestries. 

They deserve great credit for their constructive 
work. The have employed a power of suggestion 
which not only presented their own manufactures to 
advantage but gave interest to the general subject of 
interior furnishings and the trade has benefited very 
materially by their activities. 

The company consists of A. Theodore Abbott, 
Ikugene A. Abbott and John Laycock. 





ALEXANDER JAMIESON & CO.’S NEW 
SHOWROOMS. 

N SEPTEMBER 4, Alexander Jamieson & Co. 

removed to their new premises, northeast corner 
of Twenty-first Street and Fifth Avenue. They 
occupy the second floor with a frontage of sixty-two 
feet extending one hundred and _ ninety-five feet 
through to Broadway, with a wide sweep of windows 
and the best of light. 

The front half of this floor space is devoted to 
offices and showrooms. The concrete floor is painted 
tan and covered by mottled brown-and-cream, velvet 
rugs. 

The woodwork is all in French gray. The show- 
rooms are furnished with a view not only to the com- 
fort of the buyer but to the convenient and efficient 
display of lines that are very well arranged, samples 
being all classified according to character. 

Back of the showroom is the store and packing 
room. 





OUR DRAPERY PLATES. 
IX PRESENT on the opposite page the sixth of 
the series of water-color plates presented by this 
magazine to our subscribers as an incentive to induce 
the practice of coloring sketches by hand. 

In the August “Upnotsterrer” we published one 
of the series, and offered a prize for the best example 
which might be returned to us in color. 

Harry Nielsen, vice-president, John B. Holtzclaw 
Co., who wins the prize offered in the August number, 
not only submitted an artistic rendering of the August 
example, but colored up and sent in the whole five, 
each one an exceedingly creditable rendering of certain 
fabrics for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Nielsen’s sketches may be examined at the 
office of “Tur UPHorsterer.” 
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CHARLES E. SPRATT 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES SPRATT. 
HE closing of the Furniture Exchange, Grand 

Central Palace, has been necessitated by the Gov- 
ernment’s need for the entire building. Exhibitors 
have secured offices and salesrooms elsewhere and Mr. 
Spratt retires temporarily from business. He is now in 
Atlantic City with his wife, who is in poor health. 

It would be manifestly ungrateful to permit the re- 
tirement of a man of his importance without a word of 
appreciation. 

The Furniture Exchange has been a success be- 
cause of Charles Spratt’s indefatigable efforts. 

On the night of January 29, 1913, a testimonial 
dinner was given to Mr. Spratt. William Homan, the 
toastmaster, paid a graceful tribute to the guest of the 
evening for the wonderful pioneer work of twenty- 
eight years ago, when the Furniture Exchange was 
struggling for existence. 

While only one hundred and seventy men attended 
this dinner, there are thousands who appreciate the 
good work that has been done by him and thousands 
who hope that his retirement from trade activity will be 
but temporary. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB MEETING. 

HE opening meeting for the new season of the Art- 

in-Trades Club has been fixed for Thursday, 
October 3, at 8.30. 

It is intended to make this a real “Get Together 
Night” with a suitable entertainment and buffet lunch. 
As large an attendance of members as possible is urged, 
in order that the new season may be started with the 
requisite degree of enthusiasm, 
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A NEW ONE. 


HERE are always new ways of doing old things. 

Some of them may not excite our admiration but 
they arrest our attention by their audacity. 

“On business connected with the Government,” 
was the message given to the girl at the inquiry desk, 
and, naturally, as any business man would do under the 
circumstances, a halt was called in a busy forenoon to 
greet the Government’s representative. 

Considerable mystery seemed to be linked up with 
his call because he did not wish to speak of his busi- 
ness in the public office. 

“Could he just step into the private office for a few 
minutes in order to make his communication private?” 

“Why, of course.” 

Then when comfortably seated in the private 
office he explained in a long and enthusiastic story that 
the Government had authorized the printing of an 
elaborate set of books explaining all of the principles 
of the United States system of government, the Con- 
stitution, history, etc., and after a great deal of re- 
search work had been undertaken, a great deal of 
money spent, it was decided to place the books in the 
hands of a certain number of business men at merely 
the cost of the paper and binding, something like $4 a 
volume. 

In the course of the conversation the “representa- 
tive” took particular care to explain that he was not 
working for the Government; he had no connection 
with the Government, but he had been asked to call and 
see us about this proposition which we had been par- 
ticularly singled out to be offered 

The approach was new, the subject was new, but 
the practice and the details were age-old in the history 
of selling books from door to door. 

The Government has nothing to do with the selling 
of any books through agents, and any business man 
who is taken in by this old scheme is probably paying a 
fair price for the lesson. 


This type of agent uses a little psychology in his 
method of approach to obtain an interview. 
He knows that the average business man has 
neither time nor patience for the ordinary type of book 
agent. 


He knows that if his business were presented 
in plain terms he could never get beyond the inquiry 
desk, and so he disguises the real purpose of his call 
by verbal camouflage concerning the Government’s 
business, the Government’s interests, etc. 


He was doing the Fourth Avenue business district 
last week. It is a pretty big territory and he may not 
have reached you yet. When he comes, buy his books 
if you want them, but in doing so, rest assured that the 
Government of the United States has no interest in the 
transaction in any way, shape or form. 








IN SPITE OF WAR. 

T IS a mistake to associate the modern French prod- 
ucts of to-day with the old types of design which in 
years past have made those products famous. For in- 
stance, we are apt to associate the term “Savonnerie” 
with rugs of Louis XV or Louis XVI design char- 
acter, particularly adapted to French interior treat- 
ments. To do so is to deny the weavers of Aubusson 
the credit for progressiveness and technical skill to 
which they are rightfully entitled. For while it is true 
that they excel in the reproduction of strictly French 
decorative treatments, they are equally skilful in adapt- 
ing the wonderful qualities of Savonnerie rugs to any 
given design for any period or purpose. The design 
may be Chinese, Elizabethan, Oriental, or any other 
artistic type of treatment, and the beauties of the 
Savonnerie weave, and the relief of the “carving” 
accentuates the beauties of these designs as it does with 

those that are typically French. 

Nicolas Hémance, manufacturers’ representative 
in this country of plants three centuries old in Aubus- 
son, has imported in recent years many fine Savonnerie 
rugs in designs that were specially planned to suit a 
particular room treatment. As a director of the firm 
he represents, Mr. Hémance is well qualified to assist 
in the planning of special rugs, and his statement that 
his plants can turn out to-day special orders in any 
quality of Savonnerie to suit any special shape of room, 
and in any desired design or coloring, maintaining the 
uniformly high quality of dye and worsted yarns that 
have always characterized these rugs, is a statement of 
very great significance to decorators and merchandise 
stores who are equipped to handle the better class of 
special orders for rugs. 

These plants are in the southerly part of France, 
and not only have they not been disturbed by the war, 
tut orders are executed to-day and shipments received 
in this country almost as promptly as was customary 
before the war. 





A FAIR CONSIDERATION NEEDED. 


RAVELING men have figured out that the new 

schedule of railroad rates, together with their in- 
creased expenses, will make the cost of traveling just 
about double what it was before the raise of rates. 
This is a serious increase in the traveling man’s costs, 
because it must be borne in many cases by the traveling 
man himself, and is not shared by the firm receiving 
his orders, nor by the ultimate consumer. 

The traveling man is perfectly willing to take his 
share of the burdens of war with those who stay at 
home. He is an ambassador of commerce and has been 
placed by the Federal Trade Board in the essential 
class. Unfortunately, the increase of rates does not 
bear upon all traveling men to the same degree, because 



















































in many instances the firm for whom he travels pays 
all, or part, of the necessary expenses of traveling. In 
such cases the increased cost is passed on to the whole- 
sale firm, and will be taken care of in the price of the 
goods, but the man who travels on straight commission, 
or salary and commission, and pays his own expenses 
has no means of passing his increased cost of traveling 
on to the ultimate consumer. He must bear the brunt 
out of his own pocket. 

This is manifestly unfair, and wholesalers gener- 
ally ought to appreciate the difficulties of commission 
men by arranging additional compensation to cover the 
increased cost of traveling. 





CHANGES _ OF SALESMEN 





C. J. Hilgers has established an office in the Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, and will show for the com- 
ing season the following lines: Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, 
Philadelphia ; Collins & Aikman Co., New York; Van- 
derhoof & Hubert, Inc., New York. 

Frederick Plummer, who is well known on the 
Pacific Coast by reason of his several years’ residence 
there as a decorator, is arranging to establish a selling 
agency in that territory, and among other things is to 
handle the lines of hand-made tapestries and Savon- 
nerie rugs of Nicolas Hémance. 





CHANGES OF BUYERS 





Epmunp L. Rarrerty recently assumed charge of 
the upholstery department of the Denholm & McKay 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. SIcKLEs has been appointed buyer of car- 
pets, blankets and upholstery for the Wilkesbarre Dry 
Goods Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Maurice BERNSTEIN, formerly connected with the 
upholstery department of H. C. F. Koch & Co., New 
York, recently assumed charge of the upholstery de- 
partment of Hecht & Co., Washington, D. C. 

G. V. HALt, who formerly had charge of the up- 
holstery department of Harris, Emery & Co., Des 
Moines, has accepted the position as buyer of the up- 
holstery and rug departments of Sanger Bros., Waco, 
Texas. 


HE well-known lines of Japanese importations of 

Morimura Bros. have been enhanced by the largely 
increased display of lamps and lamp-shades. The 
bases are, of course, from their lines of bronzes, pottery 
and porcelains, but the shades are made by Morimura 
Bros. in America, and comprise one of the largest and 
most artistic lines shown in this country. This showing 
occupies a good share of the first and mezzanine floors 
of their big New York salesrooms. 
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Bacu—Richard F. Bach has become associated 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He is head of 
a department devoted specifically to the requirements 
of the manufacturer and through his efforts every as- 
sistance will be rendered to those interested in produc- 
ing designs of a worthy character. This department is 
a development of the museum’s policy to be of direct 
use to all designers and craftsmen engaged in the 
manufacture of furniture and decorative fabrics. Not 
only is the vast collection of books, illustrations, and 
examples available, but the manufacturers will have 
Mr. Bach’s personal assistance as a trained journalist. 

Ex_tiotr—John Elliott, upholstery buyer for B. 
Altman & Co., is at present abroad in the interests of 
the wholesale and retail departments of his firm, having 
sailed early in August. 


OBITUARY 





JACQUES KATN. 


. KAHN died on August 15, 1918. For 
the past thirty years he was one of the most promi- 
nent men in the mirror industry. When he entered 
the field American glass had not reached the perfec- 
tion it has since attained and he found it necessary to 
import much of his material from French and Belgian 
factories. 

Mr. Kahn was president since its start of the 
American Mirror Manufacturing Association and his 
death deprives his business associates of a presence 
that was always an inspiration. 


JOSEPH TAYLOR BIRD. 


OSEPH TAYLOR BIRD, president and largest 
J stockholder of the Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City, died at the Hotel Broadmoor, Colo- 
rado Springs, Sunday last. 

Mr. Bird with his wife and daughter motored to 
Colorado late in July, for the first vacation in two 
years. 

The deceased was employed as a clerk in the store 
of Bullene Bros., Kansas City, in 1868, having gone 
there from Flemington, N. J. This store later became 
3ullene, Moore & Emery. In 1881 Mr. Bird was em- 
ployed by A. D. Weaver, a dry goods merchant of 
Lawrence, Kan., which position he left to take an in- 
terest with his uncle, Mr. Moore, in the Kansas City 
firm. In 1895 the business was incorporated as the 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co. 

The deceased has always taken an active part in 
the management of the business, and was a leader in 
civic activities and war work. 
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INCI our report of contributions of material to the 

Red Cross Auxiliary of the Upholstery Associa- 

tion, material has been received from L. Foreman 
Fechtman & Co. 





CHINESE ART IN LARGE DISPLAY. 
HILE there is a pronounced scarcity, in many 
lines, of genuinely new ideas in decorative 
wares for holiday sale, there is a decided increase in 
the showing of at least one Chinese importing house. 
Soy Kee & Co. have now on sale and in stock for im- 
mediate delivery a greater line of Chinese art objects 
than has been offered in former years, and as a rule the 
articles have intrinsic as well as decorative value. 

A vast line of porcelain and pottery in solid colors 
and varied sizes in tones of gray, blue, green, yellow 
and ox-blood, together with a great selection of beauti- 
ful decorative objects in as many as five colors is dis- 
played. A majority of these pieces are suitable for 
lamp bases. This line ranges from the vase of simple 
outline to human figures, birds and other objects of the 
Chinese. 

Cracquele goods are shown in ginger jars and 































vases. Blue and black hawthorn vases and ginger 
jars are interesting. There is also a line of elaborately 
figured temple jars that are gorgeous in five colors. 

Jardinieres, bowls and odd pieces are shown in a 
great variety of colors and shapes. The gift and deco- 
rative shop buyer will find very useful articles in 
Chinese embroideries, which include mandarin skirts, 
sleeve bands, table covers, mats, runners and hangings 
both antique and modern. 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





FOR SALE—A high-class upholstery and interior decorative 
business, located in fine residential country town. Address 
“Connecticut,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER and BUYER for drapery and rug department is 
open for a position. Many years of experience, best of ref- 
erences, including present position. South preferred. Address 
“Manager,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A bright young man of best habits, with experi- 
ence in drapery and upholstery selling. State age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. H. B. Graves Co., Inc., 78 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—The finest furniture store in a town of 35,000 
(Wisconsin). Stock new and clean, ideal new building, 
satisfactory lease, enviable reputation for service among city 
and country people. An opportunity to make money for the 
man who can swing it. Write for further information, if 
interested. Address “Furniture,” care The Upholsterer. 





MANAGER—Advertiser is 35 years of age and married. 

Have had over fifteen years’ experience in house-furnishing 
business as salesman and manager. Seeks a position with 
reliable house as manager and buyer for department, head of a 
contract department, or as representative for a manufacturer. 
Address “Canadian,” care The Upholsterer. 


J. A. PINEAU 


332 Parkville Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Kenmore 3864 








Upholstery Work, Curtains, Draperies and 
Wall Hangings 
CONTRACTS SOLICITED FROM THE TRADE 














=== WANTED BY === 
LACE CURTAIN IMPORTER 


with a complete staff 
of salesmen a 


Domestic Mill Account 


to be sold in conjunction 
with present line 





Address ‘‘ Importer,” care of The Upholsterer 



































MORIMURA BROS. 


55 West Twenty-Third Street NEW YORK 


Are showing a 


New and Distinctive Assortment of 


LAMPS anp LAMP SHADES 


ALSO 
A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


Bronzes, Pottery and Porcelain Vases 
SUITABLE FOR LAMP MOUNTS 














“T saw it in THE UPHOLSTERER” 


